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Organizing for International Operations 


ALEXANDER O. STANLEY® 


Organization charts in the international field are as varied as the 
companies themselves. This wide variation in structure is evident in 
the abstracted versions of the organization charts filed by the 30 re- 
spondent companies in this study. The charts have been divided into 
two broad groups. The first bloc is made up of 20 companies that 
function through international divisions. The second group encom- 
passes ten companies whose overseas activities are centered in inter- 
national corporations, entities separate from the parent operational 
management but working with some degree of liaison or operational 
contact. 


The following conclusions that can be drawn with respect to 
organizational patterns are necessarily broad, but should prove useful 
in designing an effective functional arrangement. It is essential, how- 
ever, to remember that for the most part these are “phase” charts 
subject to periodic alterations. As new product lines are added, as 
new markets are opened up, as new external developments exert 
pressure for change, adjustments must be made to revise the struc- 
ture and extend the lines of authority. 


International Divisions. Few firms with international divisions 
employ the holding-company pattern, despite the tax advantages that 
can be gained through this type of corporate medium. This conclu- 
sion, at least, applies to companies that have been active in the inter- 
national field for many years. Difficulty in transferring appreciated 
assets of foreign subsidiaries to tax havens under existing U. S. tax 
regulations is presumably one of the more important deterrents. 


In developing the chain of command, the typical pattern follows 
this line in decending order: (1) Administrative Executive: Policy 
development and execution; (2) Staff Management: Service, advice, 
coordination, and/or control of operating units; (3) Line Manage- 
ment; (4) Zone Management: Regional or area managers; (5) Coun- 
try Management; (6) Product Division Management. 


The more elaborate the overseas organization, the more likely 
*Contributing editor, Dun’s Review & Modern Industry. Extracted by permission 
from Organizing for International Operations (American Management Associa- 
tion, New York, 1960). 318 p. 
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it is to follow this design in lines of authority. The less elaborate the 
structure, the greater the tendency to by-pass zone control and make 
individual country managements directly responsible to staff and line 
managements whose headquarters are in the United States. Control 
and development of licensing arrangements are more likely to rest 
in the headquarters line and staff management than in zone or coun- 
try management groups. 


Control of overseas distributors and sales agents usually stems 
from an export department within the U. S. headquarters, although 
occasionally branches or subsidiaries in specific localities are respon- 
sible for export operations in markets that are usually contiguous. 
With respect to manufacturing subsidiaries, the tendency is toward 
creation of export departments within the framework of the subsidiary. 
To some extent, U. S. antitrust legislation reaches out to foreign 
markets, and undoubtedly this accounts for the practice of unrestrict- 
ed competition among overseas units of U. S. companies. 


International Corporations. These charts point to heavy emphasis 
on zone control. Zone administrators usually exercise extensive au- 
thority; their offices are usually regarded as roughly equivalent to the 
top echelon staff and line management of the domestic parent. 


While licensing arrangements come under close control by the 
domestic parent because of legal and operational techniques em- 
ployed in establishing the licensing arrangements, the supervision and 
interchange of information are in many cases contained within the 
duties of the zone or regional management. Export activities in the 
smaller and more remote markets are usually contained within an 
export department whose headquarters are in the United States, but 
here again free play is given to the individual operating subsidiary 
to explore export possibilities throughout the world. 


Products divisions follow no set rule. In some cases, separate 
subsidiaries are maintained in the same market by two or more prod- 
ucts divisions of one company, each working back through zone or 
line management groups to line management executives of the parent 
company. 

The use of tax havens by means of a central holding company is 
not widely employed, but many of the respondents maintain opera- 
tional subsidiaries in tax haven countries and also use the Western 
Hemisphere trade corporation as a vehicle for export activities in the 
Western Hemisphere. 
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The Overseas Americans 


HARLAN CLEVELAND*, GERARD J. MANGONE®® 
and JoHN CLARKE ADAMS*® 


More than 100,000 American civilians work with a United States 
organization overseas, including about 25,000 businessmen. What 
these Americans do is obvious from the scantiest survey of their daily 
lives; they are involving themselves in the “internal affairs of other 
nations.” The government people are conducting foreign operations 
as well as foreign relations; and the businessmen are throwing them- 
selves into that process of modernization which is the economic face 
of twentieth-century nationalism. 


The most important trademark of American firms is the com- 
petence and conduct of their American employees, and the way these 
employees treat the local employees who often outnumber the Amer- 
icans by 15 (or more) to 1. The task of the American executive abroad 
is immensely complicated by nationalism, racism, and rising expecta- 
tions all around him, and he discovers that his ability to create and 
maintain a profitable enterprise with a long life ahead of it depends 
on his becoming a contributing partner in meeting the demands 
which the world-wide revolution of attitudes has brought to the 
surface. 


Our research has pointed to five elements of effective overseas 
performance by individuals: 


1. Technical Skill based on a breadth of education and experi- 
ence that will allow an adaptable general practitioner to play a ver- 
satile role. 


2. Belief in Mission, which is something more than a willingness 
to work in foreign countries for a long period of time. Some overseas 
personnel are enthusiastic about their jobs, some have a sense of pur- 
pose and achievement, and some regularly carry their work far be- 
yond their call of duty. Others lack dedication to their work, think 
of their assignment as a form of tourism, or are merely enjoying 
splendid prerogatives while marking time on the job. 


3. Cultural Empathy, the skill to understand the inner logic and 
coherence of other ways of life, plus the restraint not to judge them 
*Dean and **Professors, Maxwell School, Syracuse University. Summarized by 


permission from The Overseas Americans (McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York, 1960) 316 p. See p. 38. 
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as bad because they are different from one’s own ways. A certain 
involvement in alien ways may become the most effective device for 
building a bridge from one culture to another. “You teach baseball 
by learning soccer,” a Brazilian told us. 

4. A Sense of Politics. If the overseas Americans have been slow 
in developing political awareness, it is in part because the organiza- 
tions for which they work do not want their field people to be accused 
of “interfering” and therefore do not encourage them to talk or even 
think in political terms. Nevertheless, our survey suggests that suc- 
cessful performance of an overseas assignment requires a sense of 
politics even if organizations have yet to develop an articulate con- 
cept of their own political role abroad. 

5. Organization Ability to deal with the knotty problems of head- 
quarters-field relationships and to invent self-sustaining institutions 
and train the personnel to manage them. 


In considering job applicants, one should look for facts about 
personality, background, education and experience under these four 
headings: (1) Resourcefulness and buoyancy, an emotional gyro- 
scope which enables the person to snap back rapidly from discour- 
agement and frustrations; (2) Environmental mobility, exposure in 
early life to many kinds of people at different levels of society; (3) 
Intellectual curiosity beyond minimum requirements of academic 
duty; and (4) talent for building institutions. 


In recent years increasing attention has been given to training for 
overseas assignments by government, missions and, to a lesser degree, 
business. Our study suggests two policies which would greatly extend 
the limits of what can be done in a few weeks of “orientation”. The 
first would be wider recognition that the best recruiting system is a 
training program. During such a program the instructors would be 
able to develop a mature judgment as to how good a risk each trainee 
is for work and life overseas, and come to know his wife and family 
situation well. The hiring agency would then be in a position to select 
from a pool of qualified people who already had some exposure to 
learning about and being tested in the elements of effective overseas 
performance—instead of being hired beforehand and tested on the job. 

Secondly, the orientation of Americans to overseas service 
should be done in most cases by the colleges and universities. It is 
true that sending their employees by twos and threes to several dif- 
ferent university-training programs will make life more complicated 
for training officers, but the price of excellence is often an increase 
in administrative complexity. 
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Income from Licensing Patents Abroad 


ANDREW W. BRAINERD*® 


This paper examines the opportunity, under U. S. tax law, of a 
U. S. corporation to successfully exploit abroad, at capital gains rates 
(25% ) and not at ordinary income rates (52%), its own body of 
industrial knowledge and intangible property rights. If “property” 
subject to a foreign licensing contract qualifies as a “capital asset” 
and if such asset is the subject of a “sale or exchange” vis-a-vis the 
foreign user, income therefrom may be vindicated as capital gains. 
Patents, know-how, trade-marks and goodwill will each be examined 
separately. 

Patents. Section 1231 of the Internal Revenue Code accords to 
long-term depreciable property used in the trade or business of a 
taxpayer, but not “property includible in his inventory” or “held pri- 
marily for sale to customers in the ordinary course of his trade or 
business”, the status of a capital asset. Court rulings indicate that the 
American corporation which is engaged in the business of selling end 
products and, as an adjunct of its business, sponsors and obtains 
world patents covering those end products or their manufacture, 
clearly does not fall into the category of a taxpayer holding patents 
“primarily for sale to customers in the ordinary course of his trade or 
business”, It therefore seems equally clear that the sale of such foreign 
patents in countries in which the sale of the end product is the “busi- 
ness” of the taxpayer, should not constitute the sale of the type of 
property which these statutes exclude from the category of capital 
assets. 

On the “sale or exchange” requirement in pertinent decisions, 
notably the Myers case, the courts have held that a transfer of all of 
the substantial rights in a patent is deemed an assignment and quali- 
fies the transferor for capital gains treatment even though actual legal 
ownership is not transferred to the licensee. A transfer of anything 
less than all of the “substantial rights” is called a license with a re- 
sultant assessment of the tax at ordinary income rates. The Myers 
case also establishes that annual payments made over the life of the 
patent may be regarded as capital gains whenever received. 


The Treasury Regulations also note that certain rights are “sub- 


stantial” ones which may not be reserved. Because of the vagaries of 


*Attorney-at-Law, Chicago. Summarized by permission from an article by Mr, 
Brainerd in TAXES—The Tax Magazine in March, 1960, 
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international business, it is frequently regarded as prudent not to 
convey the whole right, title and interest in and to a patent but rather 
simply to license the exclusive use thereof to the foreign company 
reserving in the licensor only such rights as are regarded as “insub- 
stantial”. In this way, the exclusive license will create the same tax- 
law effect as a sale and the proceeds therefrom will be a capital gains, 


yet the right of reverter for failure of the licensee to perform will 
persist. 


Knowledge or Idea Know-How. In Samuel Diescher, it was held 
that an inventor's right in his invention does not come into existence 
upon his securing a patent, nor upon his applying for one. Instead, 
that right exists at the time of his original reduction of an invention 
to actual practice, at a time when, by drawings made, signed and 
exhibited to them, persons skilled in the art of manufacture might be 
enabled to create and place into living form the object of the inven- 
tion. Knowledge or idea know-how, then, placed in corporeal form 
as drawings, specifications, and other industrial documentation, will 
in the ordinary case constitute “property” falling within the definition 
of a “capital asset” provided in I.R.C. Section 1221. 


Personal Services. The rendition of technical services produces 
only ordinary income. In our foreign agreements, a sharp distinction 
should be made between the conveyance of property, and the furnish- 
ing or rendition of any personal activity whatsoever which might be 
claimed to give rise to income. 


Trade-Marks. The courts have held that a trade-mark “is a prop- 
erty right and the trade name is property, no less because it is in- 
tangible”; “a grant [of a trade-mark is] a capital transaction” and 
the amount paid by the grantee does not alter this fact simply because 
it is perpetual in nature. In a word, such a sale of a trade-mark, with 
payments made annually thereafter measured by sales, profits or units 
sold, earns capital gain and not ordinary income. 


Thus we may generalize that in the common industrial case, a 
large portion of the annual proceeds from that complex many call 


“licensing” may be caused to give rise to capital gains rather than 
ordinary income. 


(Mr. Brainerd’s complete article examines this subject in great 
detail, citing what he believes to be all of the cases touching this 
subject. Ed.) 
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Creating the Right Selling Climate and 
Company Image Through Public Relations 


THEODOR SWANSON® 


What are the requirements of effective public relations programs 
abroad? In practice, public activities tend to fall into two categories: 
activities in direct support of operating phases of the business, e. g., 
marketing; and those concerned with broad issues affecting the cor- 
poration’s ability to operate profitably, or, in extreme cases, to stay in 
business. Both contribute to the creation of “the right selling climate 
and company image,” a task which starts with the employee, involves 
a multiplicity of approaches, and should enlist a total effort on the 
part of the organization. 


Good public relations cannot exist in the absence of sound policies 
affecting employees. They also require that employees should be as 
well informed as possible about the company’s products, policies, and 
attitudes on public issues affecting the company. Employees are quite 
naturally regarded in the circle of their acquaintances as authorities 
on the company which employs them. One of Jersey’s directors has 
said: “If we can get the 150,000 people in our companies doing a pub- 
lic relations job, each in his own way—we will have mobilized a 
tremendous force for achievement.” 


The indirect or oblique approach to a public relations objective 
is often the most effective. One example is a campaign conducted by 
our British affiliate in a number of magazines of opinion. Each adver- 
tisement consisted of a simple line cut of a classical figure—a philoso- 
pher, artist, or statesman—and a quotation. The quotations related to 
excellence, creativity, moral values, and other qualities important to 
human affairs. A simple statement related the quotation to the respon- 
sibilities and goals of a thoughtful management. The nature of the 
advertisements had a special appeal to English audiences to the ex- 
tent that among the many comments received was one which said, 
“I should think that any person who reads this ad would want to buy 
Esso products because they would have confidence in a company that 
could put out an ad like this.” 


*Assistant Manager, Public Relations Department, Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 
A speech presented at the International Advertising Congress, New York, June 
2, 1960. Summarized by permission from International Advertiser, July, 1960. 
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The right company image is one in which the company appears 
to the public as integrated within the community and as serving the 
national interest. The difficulty of integrating a company fully into a 
community bears a relation to the stage of the country’s economic 
development, the number of resident Americans, and the extent to 
which the local environment is alien to our own. An American com- 
pany is more conspicuous and more likely to be suspect in the Middle 
East or Far East than in Europe. Accordingly, programs aimed at 
community integration will vary in character and scope, depending 
on the environment. Underlying all such programs is the fundamental 
and entirely pragmatic belief that the economic development of the 
nation is in the economic interest of the company. To support by ac- 
tions and words projects which are in the national interest, therefore, 
is not only a matter of good public relations, but of good business. 


Acceptance of public relations by managements, as one of the 
vital functions of a business, is less general in other countries than 
in the United States. The practice of public relations in the countries 
of Western Europe is about ten years behind our own, but it is pro- 
gressing rapidly. The familiar misconceptions persist that public rela- 
tions is largely a matter of getting free publicity, or that it is another 
term for propaganda in its unfavorable sense, or that public relations 
consists largely in entertaining. 


The American firm which establishes itself abroad will have dif- 
ficulty in recruiting qualified personnel for public relations jobs. There 
is a lack of men with solid public relations experience, and there is 
sometimes a tendency, because public relations is misunderstood and 
underrated, to offer less in the way of compensation than good men 
demand. Jersey’s experience, and I am sure the experience of many 
other international companies, indicates that public relations work is 
best done by nationals of the country, for the same reasons that a 
national management is in a better position to make operating deci- 
sions, and to understand the nuances of the national scene than a re- 
mote high command back in the United States. 


Newcomers to foreign operations should not conclude that signi- 
ficant public relations programs overseas can only be conducted by 
large corporations. This is far from true. Effective public relations 
work is being done by a number of Jersey affiliates which are new- 
comers in their markets and who can only afford a one-man or two- 
man public relations department. Indeed, even the largest depart- 
ments started originally with one man. 
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Using U.S. Training in the Philippines 


Ho.us W. Perer and LAWRENCE E. SCHLESINGER® 


This study seeks to show how returned Philippine participants 
in U. S. technical and educational programs, their supervisors and 
U. S. technical assistants (TA’s) feel about the training programs; to 
what extent U. S. training is actually being used; and what factors 
help to account for success or failure. There were substantial differ- 
ences of opinion about actual performance; 55% of all participants 
reported they were making full use (75-100% ) of their U. S. training, 
substantially more than either their supervisors (43%) or TA’s 
(35% ). The supervisors and TA’s judged approximately 25% as mak- 
ing inadequate (less than 50%) use of their training. 


Utilization of training tends to be significantly higher when the 
personal and career benefits to the participants from the training are 
high: promotions, better jobs, and increased salaries. Those partici- 
pants who get fewer such benefits tend to be lower users of their 
training, even though apparently well-qualified by existing selection 
criteria. 


The survey showed clearly that participants who maintain a 
strong positive identification with the Philippines are more likely to 
be high users of U. S. training than those with weak identification. 
They seemed less likely to learn personal and social habits which 
alienated them from people in their own society. Those participants 
whose progress up the social ladder had placed the greatest social 
distance between themselves and their parents were rated higher by 
supervisurs and TA’s. 


The data showed that the more effective participants were those 
who participated more in planning their training and who were more 
satisfied with the plans. This suggests that more consultation would 
increase participant involvement, interest, motivation and back-home 
application. A large majority felt the period of U. S. training (aver- 
aging about 8 months) was too short. Participants wanted to learn 
more, acquire degrees, and observe more places related to their field 
of training. The data show that successful application of training is 
positively related to length of the training period. 


*Institute for Social Research, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Extracted by permission 
from Using U. S. Training in the Philippines (International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, Washington, 1959) 2 volumes. See p. 38. 
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Participants who later felt they were more successful appliers 
of their U. S. training kept a focus on the back-home situation dur- 
ing their stay in the States. They were more likely to keep communica- 
tion channels open with their co-workers discussing possible applica- 
tions of what they were learning. 


Along with their formal training, the visitors informally learned 
a great deal about American behavior and attitudes. Besides the 
warm interpersonal behavior, the visitors noted with some surprise 
the rational, work-oriented attitudes of their hosts. For some, these 
observations provided standards to be emulated upon return home. 
The more effective participants had more favorable social experiences 
with Americans than did the less effective. Many of the useful things 
the participant learned came from learning in informal social settings, 
and favorable social experiences create conditions under which the 
participant’s technical learning can most readily take place. 


The survey data show that opportunity to use U. S. training in- 
creases with increasing length of time after return. Encouragement 
and support by the supervisor is an important element in his success- 
ful use of U. S. training. Such support takes the form of helping plan 
the participant’s program of activities after return, giving the par- 
ticipant authority and opportunity to use his initiative, and matching 
job assignments to U. S. training. 


Lack of adequate facilities, equipment and funds was the greatest 
difficulty reported as standing in the way of the introduction of im- 
provements by returned participants. One implication is that U. S. 
training should be designed and geared to the use of facilities, equip- 
ment and supporting personnel that will be available to the returned 
participant. 


The more effective participants had more self confidence than 
the less effective and compared themselves more favorably with 
Americans on a series of social and personal attributes. They changed 
more in job-related hehavior patterns, becoming more organized and 
systematic, and more informal and democratic with subordinates. On 
the other hand, supervisors gave lower ratings to participants who 
reported that they had changed their personal and social behavior in 
ways disapproved by their families and friends. Apparently, innova- 
tional behavior is more acceptable on the job than in outside social 


life. 
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New Sources for Financing 
Your Foreign Operations 


WaLTER ERSKINE® 


While big New York banks like Chase-Manhattan and investment 
houses like Lazard-Freres still assume the normal private international 
banking functions, private loan capital has not been available in suf- 
ficient amounts for the growing industrial expansion abroad, partly 
because domestic requirements for loan capital have been growing, 
partly because of fear of the risks involved in overseas investment, 
and to a certain extent even because of plain lack of knowledge of 
overseas financing. 


This gap has been filled through default by the U. S. government 
and international financial organizations. In Washington, lending in- 
stitutions whose sole function is the furtherance of foreign investment 
and trade are growing like mushrooms. Between them, these financial 
institutions command an authorized capital of $45.3 billion. The busi- 
nessman managing overseas operations who does not take advantage 
of these institutions is just not using one of the available tools. 


The program of “Cooley Amendment” (PL 480) loans is one 
of the newest and least “bank-like” operations. It provides heretofore 
unavailable long-term foreign currency loans repayable in foreign 
currency. At the moment, the foreign currency equivalent of roughly 
$251 million is available under this program through the Export- 
Import Bank. The Bank charges the same interest rate as is used by 
the local Development Banks in each country. Cooley loans tend to 
medium to long terms. A typical example is a loan recently made to 
Sears, Roebuck of Mexico for 10 million pesos ($800,000) for “ma- 
chinery and equipment for retail merchandise activities.” The loan, 
at 10 per cent interest, was re-payable in ten semi-annual installments. 
If this sounds like a high interest rate, it must be remembered that 
in these lesser developed countries, in most cases, long-term loans of 
any kind are impossible to obtain. 


The main purpose of the Export-Import Bank is to encourage 
U. S. exports. It differs, therefore, from other agencies in that any 
materials, machinery, or equipment financed by Ex-Im must originate 


General Tire and Rubber Company. Summarized by permission from Michigan 
Business Review, May, 1960. 
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in the United States. Interest rates vary anywhere from 3% per cent 
to 6 per cent. In the case of machinery and equipment loans, terms 
are usually from three to five years; whereas on development loans, 
five to fifteen years are usually allowed. 


The Development Loan Fund set up in September, 1958, is the 
newest and least experienced of the financial agencies. Unfortunate- 
ly, until now, there was some variance between its purported aims 
and actual practice. There was a lot of talk about “assisting private 
enterprise” and “using business-like methods.” In practice, until very 
recently, even the top administrative staff was drawn largely from 
other government agencies, where the underlying philosophy con- 
tinues to be one of government-to-government rather than bank-to- 
corporation dealings. Before business becomes too critical of the 
methods of the DLF, it must be remembered that it is clearly still a 
political arm of the U. S. government. As such, the basic policy is to 
provide economic assistance to the so-called under-developed areas 
—with or without private enterprise. 


Typical of the sort of loan the DLF has been granting is one 
recently made to the Central Bank of Argentina for $24,750,000 to 
finance transportation power and “industrial projects which are parts 
of an over-all program for rehabilitating . . . Argentina’s productive 
capacity.” Much rarer are such loans as one of $190,000 to help a 
joint Liberian-American private enterprise expand its logging and 
sawmill operations. 

Of the international agencies, the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development is the biggest and most important. Of far 
more direct practical interest to the average American businessman 
is the World Bank’s daughter organization, the International Finance 
Corporation, which was specifically created for direct private enter- 
prise financing on an international level. 


This unique organization is thoroughly private enterprise- 
minded. Perhaps too much so, according to some facetious commen- 
tators who point to the fact that IFC not only charges 6 to 7 per cent 
interest, but also wants a share in the profits as well. These critics 
also point to the slow start the IFC has made. It is true that, as of 
January, 1960, out of a total subscribed capital of $93 million, the 
IFC had made commitments totalling only $22,637,000. But this 
agency is starting out on completely uncharted waters. This is definite- 
ly no government hand-out program. Loans are made to private com- 
panies only, and IFC neither wants nor accepts government guar- 
antees. 
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The Case for Bank Representatives Abroad 


MICHAEL SIENIAWSKI® 


With increased competition among American banks themselves 
as well as from foreign banks, this is an opportune time for big banks 
to examine the possibilities of increasing the scope of their overseas 
activities through establishment of resident representatives’ offices in 
leading trading centers of the world. 

The problem of whether to have a representative abroad lies 
fundamentally, of course, in the amount of foreign business a bank 
does and whether it desires to expand its international operations. 

All major banks engaged in large scale foreign operations have 
followed for years the practice of visiting their clients abroad to dis- 
cuss their credit problems with them, to solicit new accounts, and to 
make on-the-spot studies of economic and political conditions. In 
practice, nearly all banks find themselves on the short side of ade- 
quate coverage through this method due primarily to an insufficient 
supply of properly qualified officers and to the limitations which con- 
stant travel imposes on the individuals. 

The actual worth of having resident representatives abroad is 
demonstrated by the increased number of such offices which our 
leading banks have established in recent years. Bank of America, for 
example, in addition to their overseas branches, now has resident 
representatives in 10 countries. The Chase Manhattan Bank supple- 
ments its overseas branches with resident representatives in 8 coun- 
tries. The Europeans, who have a much longer experience in inter- 
national banking than we do, rely much more on direct representa- 
tion abroad as is evidenced by the fact that there are close to 50 
European banking institutions which maintain permanent represen- 
tatives in the U. S. 

Let us examine briefly the advantages in being directly repre- 
sented abroad. (1) National and international prestige. (2) Possi- 
bility of extending larger and more diversified credit services abroad. 
(3) Direct and quickly supplied information. (4) Ability to render 
better service to domestic clients interested in foreign business. (5) 
Personal assistance to important clients and prospects when they are 
travelling abroad. (6) Excellent training ground for foreign depart- 
ment personnel. 


*Sao Paulo, Brazil. Summarized by permission from Burroughs Clearing House, 
Apr., 1960, 
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In the question of where representatives should be stationed, all 
angles must be studied. A close examination of such factors as trans- 
portation, cost of living, political climate, and other important points 
must be studied. The expenses involved in opening an office, even a 
small one, are not small. What is more important, once such an office 
is established in a certain country it is very bad business policy to 
close it. 


Now we come to the final and most difficult problem—defining 
an ideal representative. One of the most difficult decisions in choos- 
ing the individual is the degree of experience he should have. Too 
many banks have made the error of sending out men who were too 
young and too inexperienced. Another mistake is to select a retired 
diplomat or a foreigner with so-called connections. It does not take 
long for the business community to discover when the representative 
lacks thorough knowledge. The representative should not only be an 
experienced banker but also 100 per cent conversant with the policies 
and practices of his bank. 


The foreign resident representative must truly be a “jack-of-all- 
trades.” In addition to being a banker, he must be an economist and 
a student of politics; a linguist; and a man who can write clear and 
concise reports for the home office. He must be a natural born diplo- 
mat and a good mixer. He should not only be willing to spend years 
abroad, but actually like doing it. Facility to speak well in public 
must not be overlooked. A degree of administrative ability is also 
essential even if his staff consists only of his secretary and office boy. 
Last but not least, he must be able to entertain graciously as he will 
probably be called upon to do more of it than his colleagues back 
home. 


A great deal of the representative’s effectiveness will depend on 
the support and confidence which he is given by headquarters. For 
instance, although it goes without saying that all credit decisions must 
be approved by the head office, the representative should be given 
certain limited latitude in reaching decisions of his own. If a client 
needs urgently to exceed slightly his credit line, the representative 
should be allowed to extend an approval provided there is no major 
deviation from the line granted. The home management should keep 
him fully informed of all direct contacts emanating from his territory. 
Finally, a representative must be made to feel that he is an integral 
part of the bank through periodic visits back home for consultation 
and instruction. 
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International Commercial Arbitration 


In Latin America 
F. P. Mram’®” 


That arbitration is a time-honored institution stemming from 
antiquity has not tempered the fact that its progress throughout the 
world has been discouragingly slow, and Latin America is not with- 
out exception in this regard. The ever-present resistance to change 
in the legal profession, the courts, the national legislatures, and in 
the political thinking of the various states has been an underlying 
obstacle. Another obstacle has been that the Latin American Repub- 
lics have always been reluctant to become involved in any inter- 
national trade commitments since they might find themselves at a 
disadvantage to economically more powerful nations. Still another 
problem has been the frustrating and needless concern to harness 
arbitration machinery with judicial procedures. 


Yet, despite these difficulties, Latin America offers the greatest 
opportunity for success in international commercical arbitration be- 
cause the economic, language and legal backgrounds are commonly 
shared. In Latin Amercia, the provisions governing arbitration are 
incorporated in each country’s Code of Civil Procedure. Many of these 
provisions are identical. 


If there is any area of doubt in arbitration, it lies not in the lack 
of willingness of the parties to arbitrate but in the uncertainty of en- 
forcement of awards. The legal requirements to enforce foreign ar- 
bitral awards vary greatly from country to country. For example, the 
Chilean Code states that the authenticity of foreign arbitral decisions 
shall be established by some sign of approbation from the courts of 
the country in which the decision was rendered. It is almost obli- 
gatory to first obtain a judgment on the award in the country of origin 
before seeking its execution in Latin America. Likewise, the pro- 
cedural requirements of the various Latin American countries differ 
greatly as to jurisdiction, formal examination of the award as to au- 
thenticity, legality, validity, and finality, as to the translation of the 
documents, as to time to answer and as to the defences that might be 


set up by the defendant. 


*Attorney-at-Law, New York. Summarized by permission from The Arbitration 


Journal, Vol. 15, No. 1, 1960. 
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The second draft of uniform law of the Inter-American Juridical 
Committee of the Organization of the American States, of February 1, 
1956, establishes the compulsory force of the award, making it tanta- 
mount to a domestic judgment. 


The Montivideo Treaty of 1888 was the first influential treaty of 
its type providing for recognition and enforcement of arbitration 
agreements. This treaty was ratified by some Latin countries and is 
particularly significant in that it obviated the necessity of the recip- 
rocity under which, as for instance in the case of Cuba, the burden 
of the proof is upon the plaintiff to demonstrate that in the country 
where the award is given, Cuban judgments are in fact enforced 
under similar circumstances. 


Of even greater importance and scope of influence than the 
Montivideo Treaty is the Pan American Code of Private International 
Law, generally referred to as the “Bustamente Code” of 1928. This 
Code fully covers the subject of enforcement from many broad aspects 
and yet its requirements are notably few. Very simply stated, they 
are: judgments must have been legal in the initiating country and 
rendered under competent judicial authority with proper service as 
to the parties or their legal representatives. These facts must be 
properly documented. They must be presented officially translated if 
the language should be different; naturally, the procedural laws of 
the forum prevail. All parties are given ample opportunity to be 
heard, including the Government Attorney. An appeal is provided for 
in the same manner as in domestic decisions. 


The United Nations’ Convention on the Recognition and En- 
forcement of Foreign Arbitral Awards of June 10, 1958, recognized 
that a private agreement to arbitrate should be recognized by all 
countries that become parties to the Convention and that the party 
judged to have won an arbitral proceeding should not be thereafter 
blocked by legal devices from obtaining the enforcement of the award. 
One of the major changes made in the present convention was the ex- 
pansion of the number of types of arbitral awards to include those 
from all permanent arbitral bodies. One of its articles also covers 
reciprocity. Article 5 provides specific grounds on which recognition 
and enforcement of an award may be refused, mostly dealing with the 
regularity and validity of the proceedings. As of December 31, 1958, 
only El Salvador, Costa Rica, Ecuador and Argentina have signed the 
Convention. 
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Works Agreements of the “Renault Type” 


On 15 September, 1955, the management of the nationalised Re- 
nault Corporation (R.N.U.R.) signed a new works agreement with the 
trade unions representing the undertaking. 

In 1950 the corporation had already signed an agreement with 
its employees providing for wage increases, survivors’ benefits, month- 
ly examination of cost-of-living indices and machinery for the settle- 
ment of disputes. In 1952 it established a social welfare department. 
The corporation was also paying its 52,000 employees high wages by 
standards prevalent in French industry. 

According to the 1955 agreement, if a dispute arises over the 
application of the agreement, both parties must meet to examine the 
subject of the dispute. In conditions of work and fringe benefits, the 
agreements set standards which are among the highest in France. 
The 1955 agreement was more specific than previous ones on cost-of- 
living studies for it established a joint cost-of-living committee which 
was to work out any arrangements to maintain the purchasing power 
of earnings. In addition, in view of the technological progress which 
might reasonably be anticipated, the management undertook to grant 
the whole staff wage and salary increases totalling at least 4 per cent 
in each of the coming two years. 

The R.N.U.R. had already granted rises of 1 per cent for every 
1 per cent drop in production costs. But these increases were granted 
on the basis of unilateral decisions, and there was no formal guaran- 
tee that the system would be continued. The 1955 agreement gave 
such a guarantee, and its acceptance by the R.N.U.R. was a daring 
innovation for France, for it assumed price stability, continued tech- 
nical progress, increasing prosperity in the undertaking and the co- 
operation of the employees. 

In addition, the new agreement contained three provisions of a 
novel type. The first established a wage-stabilization fund, financed 
by the management, to compensate workers for loss of earnings dur- 
ing seasonal declines in working hours. The second stressed the 
parties’ firm intention to achieve “a gradual reduction of weekly hours 
of work without any loss of wages or salaries.” The third established 
a study group consisting of representatives of general management 
and the unions to examine any local issues arising out of the applica- 
tion of the agreement. Some features were added later broadening 


Summarized by permission from International Labour Review, Mar., 1960. 
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retirement benefits, annual paid holidays, sick leave, severance bene- 
fits, and maternity benefits. 


There are about 50 agreements that have followed the Renault 
agreement of 1955 fairly closely in its essentials. This is not a high 
figure. Though at first the example of the Renault works was followed 
by a number of undertakings, the movement lost practically all its 
momentum after the middle of 1956. 


All the above-mentioned agreements embodied the underlying 
spirit and the doctrines of their model. Most of them also contained 
an undertaking by all the parties concerned not to resort to strikes 
or lockouts until all possibilities of conciliation had been exhausted. 
Many of them provided for immediate wage increases, and nearly all 
contained guarantees of wage increases during their validity. In all 
cases the negotiators had in mind the problem of maintaining the 
real earnings of employees. 


As in the case of Renault, most of these agreements were con- 
cluded for two years. When the time came to renew them, the com- 
panies were alarmed by the steadily deteriorating financial situation 
of the country and in general confined themselves to extending the 
agreements without change. 


Generally speaking, agreements of the Renault type have been 
welcomed by the workers directly concerned. The attitude of the 
trade unions, however, has on occasion been unfavorable. Since 
clauses in some of the agreements entailed acceptance by the workers 
of restrictions on their right to withhold their labor, they ran counter 
to a long standing tenet of the trade union movement. 


The management of the Renault Corporation and the undertak- 
ings that followed it envisaged works agreements as a means of de- 
veloping effective cooperation with their employees. Secondly, the 
employers realized that the benefits granted might help to reduce 
staff turnover. These two factors led logically to a third, namely the 
attainment of industrial peace through provision of conciliation pro- 
cedures. Lastly, advance knowledge of wage increases facilitated 
planning. However, many employers feared that if the new social 
benefits became generally applicable, this would put smaller under- 
takings in difficulty and would spell ruin for marginal ones. In fact, 
even undertakings large enough to follow the example of Renault 
(for instance, Citroen with 33,000 workers) in most cases decided 
that such a step was unnecessary or undesirable as far as they were 
concerned. 
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The Meaning of Export Origin 


Davin J. AsHTon® 

A large continental nation such as the U. S. often finds it difficult 

to approach general agreement as to where the national interest lies 

in many politico-economic issues. The clash between national and 

local viewpoints, and between diverse interregional and intraregional 

interests, has always been particularly strong in the field of foreign 
economic policy. 


The vehemence and volume of the charges and countercharges 
of exporting and importing industries and of import-competitive in- 
dustries are completely out of proportion to the supporting facts. At 
present, no data are available which will permit an analysis of the 
local impact on income and employment of either import or export 
activity. The objective of this study has been to suggest and test cer- 
tain data-collection procedures which would make it possible signi- 
ficantly to increase our understanding of the local impact of export 
activity and, by so doing, improve somewhat both the quality and 
quantity of information available to the nation’s policy makers, re- 
searchers, and various local disputants. 


Previous studies of this origin problem have suffered from the 
sporadic intervals of, and the special interests behind, their prepara- 
tion and publication, as well as from their failure to employ as the 
basic data source the only substantially complete record of actual 
U. S. imports; i.e., the detailed records of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. Up to now, the Government has declined to collect and 
publish export origin data because of (1) the expense involved, (2) 
doubts as to the usefulness of any information which could be ob- 
tained at reasonable cost, and (3) the belief that such information 
could not be regularly and accurately supplied by the Government's 
available data sources. This research tested the validity of the above 
reservations with respect to a particular data collection program sug- 
gested by the author. 

The products of a highly industrialized interdependent economy 


such as that of the U. S. often have several origins; i.e., geographic 
locations or industrial sectors where some portion of the final market 


*Associate professor, Boston University. Summarized by permission from The 
Meaning of Export Origin (Research Report No. 10, Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston, Boston, Massachusetts, 1960) 173 p. See p. 37. 
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value was added by manufacture. The “whole truth” about the origin 
of such goods would need to identify each location or sector and the 
extent of its contribution to total value. Both the complexity and the 
cost of multiple-origins statistical techniques capable of such analysis 
are so great as to make them impractical for present use on a regular, 
continuing basis. 


The author recommends that the U. S. Government prepare and 
publish statistics of production-origin, by state of final fabrication, of 
U. S. exports of manufactures, using as its data source an additional 
question in the Export Declaration. Research results detailed in the 
body of the report indicate that in over 85% of the cases, such an 
inquiry would locate the state where 50% or more of the exports’ 
F.0.B.-plant value was created. Therefore, although these data would 
not be the qualitative equals of multiple origins listings, they would 
nevertheless locate, on the average, about 75% of the value-adding 
processes which create the value of the final goods, and could pro- 
vide the basis for a substantial increase in our understanding of the 
local impact of export activity. The exceptions are sufficiently few to 
warrant optimism that they could be qualified or adjusted individually. 


Although these conclusions are based on primary data drawn 
from a sample of the New England-resident plants of exporting in- 
dustry groups, nothing in the statistical or analytical processes was 
especially oriented toward any particular geographic region or in- 
dustrial sector. Moreover, secondary data from the U. S. Census of 
Manufactures (1954) indicate that New England-resident portions of 
particular industry groups are very similar in their value-adding 
structure to the portions of these same industry groups resident else- 
where in the U. S. Since this value-adding structure is the foundation 
of our findings and recommendations, there appears to be no reason 
why these findings should not have equal applicability to U. S. pro- 
ducers of export-type goods, whatever their state or region of resi- 
dence. 


Finally, regarding the practicality of collecting this origin infor- 
mation on the Export Declaration form, current practice indicates that 
it would be primarily supplied by: (1) manufacturers, (2) manu- 
facturers’ agents or distributors, and (3) customs brokers and freight 
forwarders. Neither of the first two could encounter any real difficulty 
in supplying such data. A survey of broker-forwarders demonstrated 
that these agents could supply the data accurately and conveniently. 
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A Basic Guide to International Advertising 


BraxTON PoLLARD® 


Do not be misled by the often repeated credo that advertising 
to overseas markets is a complicated and totally different endeavor 
employing a high degree of hocus pocus. Generally your customers, 
whether they are in Latin America, the Far East or in Europe, have 
essentially the same interests and will respond in basically the same 
ways. If you will study the wants, needs and the ability to buy in each 
country and apply this knowledge to proved American advertising 
principles, you will have a vital mass communication force for mass 
production and mass consumption in your overseas markets. 

In your overseas advertising, no factor is more important than 
proper staffing. Here are criteria on which I believe every experi- 
enced sales manager for overseas operations will agree: 

(1) Select your personnel above all for their knowledge in the 
field of advertising. Use of languages and knowledge of overseas 
markets can be acquired more easily than advertising experience. 

(2) Choose the team for your overseas organization with their 
full knowledge and cooperation. Do not merely switch a domestic 
trainee to overseas work and expect him to be effective. 

(3) Train even your experienced advertising personnel with care 
before expecting them to work effectively on your overseas merchan- 
dising. While there is nothing insurmountably complex about over- 
seas advertising, we must recognize that the job is a specialized one, 
necessitating a thorough grounding in advertising principles, plus a 
working knowledge of the overseas field. 

(4) The old practice of translating domestic advertisements sim- 
ply will not fit into today’s method of doing overseas business. If 


Manager of International Advertising, Monsanto Chemical Co. Summarized by 
permission from Industrial Marketing, Dec., 1959. 
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your overseas advertising is to be productive today it must be coor- 
dinated closely with a carefully planned overseas distribution and 
sales program and geared to a specific market. 


The need for increased market research becomes more apparent 
at this point. Whether the advertiser has only one product or several 
hundred, start by doing some plain elementary examining. Review 
your sales reports. Call on the advice and opinions of your overseas 
representatives and your organization personnel who travel overseas. 
Put down on paper all the pertinent facts you are able to obtain, 
country by country. You will probably be amazed and delighted with 
the guide you will have developed for plotting your advertising and 
promotion efforts. Despite the promising start that has been made by 
international advertising agencies, and market surveys from the air- 
lines, steamship lines, the banks and the government, the real job of 
gathering the specific information necessary to each business rests 
with the individual company. 

All of us have learned long ago that to speak a language suc- 
cessfully, you must think in that language. Selling and, in turn, ad- 
vertising involves the same basic principle. If we are to influence the 
people of any nation, we must learn to think in terms of their habits, 
their tastes, their characteristics, their abilities, and even their preju- 
dices. 

Another type of research I should like to emphasize is research 
for ideas. The cold statistics of a research project offer little help to 
the creative advertising man who wants to know what facets of a 
product to promote. We must learn to utilize research data not for 
what they are statisically, but for what they mean and for what they 
can be made to do to tell a mentally stimulating and emotion-arous- 
ing story. 

At this stage of the planning program, the advertiser must ask 
himself “What do I expect my advertising to accomplish?” Any dis- 
cussion of advertising objectives logically leads to the subject of ap- 
propriations or budgets. The size of the advertising budget should be 
governed by the task the advertising is expected to perform. It should 
not be fitted to a predetermined appropriation. 


If we will utilize our American advertising skills and experience 
to develop imaginative and creative advertising—and if we will sup- 
port each campaign with long range planning and realistic budgets, 
advertising will stimulate overseas market growth even more than it 
has the growth of our economy. 
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Where and How Best to Control 
Advertising in World Markets 


One of the oldest controversies among international advertising 
men is the argument between tight control of advertising outside the 
domestic market, by the head office of the parent U. S. corporation, 
and those who favor the decentralization of control through delega- 
tion to overseas branch and subsidiary managers. Here we present 
the range of opinions: 


C. R. Devine, Reader’s Digest: “The extent to which American 
companies doing business abroad decentralize advertising responsi- 
bility depends entirely, it seems to me, on the experience and capa- 
bility of the individuals abroad upon whom this responsibility would 
devolve.” 


Norton B. Leo, Fletcher Richards, Calkins & Holden: “How big 
are the differences between countries? We believe there has been too 
much discussion of the differences btween markets and too little con- 
sideration of the similarities—the basic human needs, desires and 
problems common to'us all. Recognizing these similarities makes pos- 
sible the creation of a strong integrated international marketing pro- 
gram built on a common theme yet recognizing local peculiarities. 
Local initiative need not be stifled for we invite local agencies to 
participate in the global planning and to submit suggestions and 
recommendations.” 


Prof. John Fayerweather, Columbia University: “The home office 
can never delegate policy decisions (on total budget, company image, 
etc.). Operational delegation is desirable but the primary responsi- 
bility of the home office is to sell as many products as profitably as 
possible. The extent of delegation depends therefore on the degree 
to which each field manager is capable of doing as good or better 
job of making advertising decisions than the men in the home office.” 


A. J. Castelli, International Research Associates: “Few foreign 
businessmen will question the assertion that the United States is the 
largest full-scale, real-life laboratory of advertising practice in the 
world today. A large volume of advertising, developed and managed 
by a large number of independent advertisers and advertising agencies 


Summarized by permission from Export Trade, Jan. 25, 1960. 
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amounts to a vast body of experience and know-how without parallel 
in the world today. It is up to the individual companies to prove to 
their foreign affiliates that their experience, although largely based on 
U. S. advertising practices, constitute sufficient qualifications to exer- 
cise control over the management of their advertising investment.” 


R. F. Cousins, Dillon-Cousins & Associates: “Our arguments in 
favor of CENTRALIZED CONTROL: (1) Economy of production, 
(2) Quality, (3) Uniformity, (4) Flexibility, (5) Control of appro- 
priations, (6) Closer liaison, (7) Global advertising control, (8) 
Better and unbiased recommendations, (9) Over-all economy, (10) 
Branch managers can devote more time to sales, (11) Better crea- 
tiveness.” 


Oscar Cornejo, Worthington Corporation: “Only headquarters 
is in a position to understand the over-all objectives of the corpora- 
tion both domestic and foreign and thus be able to see in proper 
perspective each of its overseas areas. And the advertising department 
is given the responsibility by headquarters of maintaining the proper 
corporate image through the use of trademarks, layouts, etc. The trend 
of international business already indicates that in the future subsidiary 
companies in every country will export into each other’s markets. Pro- 
motional responsibility will not be easily definable by company be- 
cause of the split sales responsibilities resulting from these compli- 
cated sales transactions which in many cases will involve more than 
one company. 


“The promotional responsibility therefore must be defined and 
controlled by a department whose primary interest ties in with the 
overall corporation’s objectives; a department that can be given the 
responsibility for having each local area carry out its promotional 
duties not only in the best interests of the local area, but also in the 
best interests of the overall corporation.” 


An anonymous executive: “I have never come on any situation 
where the most effective method was not the development of a proto- 
type campaign, sent to the markets with sufficient background infor- 
mation, and then have this prototype studied and interpreted by the 
local group in terms of the specific conditions of the market. In this 
way everyone gets into the act. The company maintains its policies 
and principles, and the local people have the opportunity to interpret 
such principles and conditions in the light of the acceptance in the 
local market.” 
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Do New Markets Require Product Changes? 


Cyri C. HerrMANN® 


Are you exporting or manufacturing a product that was designed 
for a different market? Are your sales and advertising programs being 
hurt because your product isn’t right? 


I think it would be interesting if we were to examine some case 
histories of U. S. firms marketing abroad and examine the product 
adaptation problems that have confronted them. Then we will see if 
it is possible to draw some generalizations from these experiences 
that might be applied to the many U. S. firms that have not yet really 
come to grips with doing a first-rate job of marketing overseas. 


Since we are concerned with consumer tastes in various new 
markets entered, let’s be literal and examine the experience of Gen- 
eral Foods in launching Maxwell House Instant Coffee abroad. 


Launching this product in Great Britain is interesting from sev- 
eral points of view. First of all, instant coffee was a fairly new product 
at the time, even in the United States. A second problem was the 
character of the market in Great Britain. The British are well known 
for their heavy consumption of tea, and anyone who has travelled 
there knows they have not concentrated their talents on producing 
a good cup of coffee. Historically they have used coffee to flavor milk, 
using about a 50-50 combination. Would it be possible to develop a 
mass-consumption market for the product under such an environment? 


A third problem was the requirement that coffee had to be pur- 
chased in the sterling area, which meant that it was necessary to buy 
mainly African robustas. Even though there is a considerable degree 
of flexibility in terms of control of the taste and blend in the roasting 
process, it was not realistic to think that the product would taste 
exactly like the blend in the United States, which was based primarily 
on Brazilian coffees, but it was still possible to obtain a very good 
quality blend. The name of the product also received careful consid- 
eration. General Foods decided quite logically to use the Maxwell 
House name and it was called Maxwell House Instant Coffee. 


Having developed the blend and put it in a package and given 
it a name, there was the remaining problem of promotion in order to 


*Vice president, Arthur D. Little, Inc. A speech presented at the International 
Advertising Congress, New York, June 2, 1960. Summarized by permission from 
International Advertiser, July, 1960. 
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create a demand. It was decided that a different promotional ap- 
proach would be required than the one being used in the United 
States. Here in the U. S. Maxwell House promoted the “flavor bud” 
theme. The emphasis was on the quality of the coffee itself. This 
would appear to be a logical approach in the U. S. market, where the 
problem would be to switch consumers from regular to soluble coffee 
and also to expand the total use of coffee because of the convenience 
characteristics of the instant product. With practically everybody in 
great Britain drinking tea, the marketing problem was rather differ- 
ent. The decision was made to use a promotional theme based on a 
slogan “Maxwell House Instant Coffee—America’s Favorite Coffee.” 
The reasoning was that the British accepted that Americans knew 
more about coffee than they did, much in the same manner that they 
accept superior French knowledge about wine and perhaps superior 
Russian knowledge about caviar. The theme of “America’s Favorite 
Coffee” did, in fact, prove to be highly successful. The theme was 
backed up with an American motif, using such backgrounds as repre- 
sent the U. S. to the British, such as a Texan in ten-gallon hat and 
boots—Fifth Avenue—Hollywood, etc. 


Even when the Suez Canal crisis occurred and the relations be- 
tween Great Britain and the U. S. were at a low point, the theme of 
“America’s Favorite Coffee” was continued. A survey which was made 
of the market at that time showed that it did not faze the British, 
that they continued to feel we knew how to make coffee, and they 
did not get it mixed up with feelings about the Suez Canal. 


By 1970 I presume we will understand just how to adapt products 
to new markets. At the moment, however, we are learning from shared 
experience. I should like to contribute the following conclusions from 
experiences such as that of General Foods. (1) Experience suggests 
that adapting products for sale abroad will result in improved sales. 
(2) The magnitude of product adaptation tends to be greatest in the 
initial instance. Once the product is launched in the market, then 
U. S. methods gradually can be applied. However, when entering a 
market the experience that I have observed suggests that a manu- 
facturer is best advised to stay close to the competition in most re- 
spects. (3) U. S. marketing methods work abroad. There is a notice- 
able trend toward increased emphasis on U. S. methods of selling in 
foreign markets. Particular emphasis is being placed on product edu- 
cation, sales training, sales administration and a coordinated program 
of advertising. 
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Media Selection in Latin America 


Frank M. DuNBAUGH® 


Certain principles of communication remain constant throughout 
the world and are fundamental to media selection in Latin America. 
First, uncover the surest way to reach the people who can use your 
product and can afford to buy it. . . . Then attract their attention, so 
that they will be listening and watching while you tell them about it. 
. . » Next, use words and pictures they understand to convince them 
of the truth of your story. . . . Finally induce them to act. 


1, Inter-American Magazines The circulations of these publica- 
tions have astounded even experts. The success of advertising cam- 
paigns in such publications as Vision, Life en Espanol, Time, Selec- 
ciones, Bohemia, O Cruzeiro and Hablemos prove that certain con- 
cepts can be sold without delving into the special whims and par- 
ticular customs of each separate community in Latin America. Such 
magazines are becoming important media, particularly for products 
such as foods and cosmetics where color and display are important 
sales factors. Surveys indicate that these magazines reach a substan- 
tial segment of the so-called “actives”. A large portion of the illiterates 
do not have enough cash to be prospects. 


2. Newspapers. While every metropolis boasts two or three 
major dailies, one also finds scores of newspapers, founded by politi- 
cal, business or cultural groups, whose circulations do not always 
warrant placing advertising in them. Common practice is to buy 
token representation in certain of these publications for political rea- 
sons, then place the bulk of the appropriation so that the advertiser 
will cover the actual market. Newspapers are selective in that they 
go only to literates and they are also read by businessmen. 


3. Radio is a vital selling force. It reaches into small towns and 
villages where it is heard by those who cannot read—and it is cheap. 
For $135 (U.S.) you can buy a quarter hour at 8 P. M. on XEW, the 
most powerful station in Mexico. Despite the exasperating overabun- 
dance of commercials, advertising men agree that Latin American 
radio sells merchandise . . . especially to the millions of families with 
low incomes. 


*Associate Professor of Marketing, University of Miami, Florida. Extracted by 
permission from Marketing in Latin America ( Printers’ Ink Books, New London, 
Conn., 1960) 298 p. 
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4. Television. Fast as has been TV’s growth in the United 
States it is soaring even faster wherever it has been introduced into 
Latin America because Latin Americans with money love to try new 
things. As in the early days in the United States, Latin American TV 
is having a tremendous impact on its viewing audience. Arthur Grimes 
of McCann-Erickson expects that in time television will account for 
50% of total agency billing in Latin America. Advantages of Latin 
America include the low production and talent fees available. 


5. Direct Mail. Latin American sales executives feel that direct 
mail has not yet come to full flower for two reasons: (1) Salesmen 
have not been convinced of the value of keeping accurate, daily index 
records of calls. Hence distributors do not. have up-to-date mailing 
lists. (2) The particular value of direct mail advertising is its personal 
character. A mailing piece prepared in New York for use of a distri- 
butor in Ponce, Puerto Rico, lacks the intimacy which is the main 
appeal of direct mail advertising. Few distributors have had enough 
experience in direct mail advertising to prepare pieces which reflect 
their own personalities and, at the same time, keep before the pros- 
pect the desired image of the parent company. 


6. Outdoor Advertising. Except for extravagant spectaculars in 
the larger cities and a few companies like Esso and Pepsi-Cola, out- 
door advertising is not as much a part of most advertising campaigns 
as it often is in the United States. The main highways in many coun- 
tries go through small villages. Therefore, outdoor advertising is not 
for the driver of a car alone but for all people. Particularly where 
there is a high degree of illiteracy, outdoor advertising has been high- 
ly successful. 


When it comes to copy, illustration and layout, Latin Americans 
seem to prefer the sophisticated, modern one- and two-word poster 
so popular today in Italy and France. This short, whiplash impact ap- 
peals to Latins and poster-lithography has not quite reached our U. S. 
level, so that multi-colored table settings . . . comely young women 
with their faces glowing in candlelight . . . are not quite as alluring 
and effective as they are in the U. S. 


7. Motion Picture Trailers. Agencies frequently recommend mo- 
tion picture shorts as the major weapon in a campaign to open a new 
Latin American market. Also, road shows are quite common, particu- 
larly in interior cities and villages. Companies provide a show with 
movies, sometimes with dances or other entertainment—and in the 
intermission, spielers sell the company’s products. 
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US. Policy Toward Regional Markets 








The Common Market 


GENERAL JOHN HILupRINnc® 


Does the European Common Market constitute any sort of threat 
to us? The answer to that question is—yes, it does. The countries of 
Western Europe which comprise the Common Market practice a 
modified free enterprise system with monopolistic overtones. It is 
quite different from the competitive free enterprise we know here at 
home. It has to be different because Europe’s basic economic situa- 
tion is different. We feed ourselves. In fact, one of our present em- 
barrassments is our food surplus. Europe, on the other hand, must 
import a large amount of the food it needs. We lack a few basic raw 
materials for industry but, generally speaking, we are self-sufficient. 
The reverse is true in Europe. Ships sailing the seven seas are bring- 
ing to Europe every day the raw materials it desperately needs for 
its industry and transportation. 


Practically, philosophically and historically, Europe has one abid- 
ing compulsion, namely to export its manufactured goods in order 
that it may import food to its people and raw materials to stoke its 
furnaces and factories. The main purpose behind the European 
Economic Community is the penetration of world markets. It is not 
primarily concerned with raising the standard of living of its people. 
This will occur in due course to some extent but it is not a primary 
motivation. Neither is it concerned particularly with adherence to 
the theory of competitive free enterprise. It is not and will not be 
preoccupied with the establishment of free trade in the world. Its 
purpose, first and last, is and will be to sell its manufactured goods 


®*Chairman of the Board, General Aniline And Film Corp. and Chairman of the 
European Common Market Subcommittee of the Synthetic Organic Chemical 
Manufacturers Association to whom this report was given, Summarized by per- 
mission from Credit Executive, December, 1959. 
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throughout the world. The effectiveness of the European Common 
Market in pushing its trade to the four corners of the earth is self 
evident. The strength of Western Europe in accomplishing miracu- 
lous results in its foreign trade, once its vast industrial potential is 
harnessed and directed by the machinery of the Common Market, is 
not difficult to measure. It will be tremendous. 

In the beginning let us consider how the Common Market may 
be expected to regard its chemical industry. Germany and France 
regard their chemical industry as vital to national security and wel- 
fare. In view of the attitude of these two governments, it seems safe 
to assume that the Common Market will in due course give prefer- 
ential status to the whole chemical industry of all the countries in 
the Common Market. Your Committee recommends that this develop- 
ment be watched. Whatever status the chemical industry may enjoy 
in the Common Market, the same status should be accorded by our 
government to our chemical industry. 

It should further be borne in mind by the Association that when 
our European friends think and talk about the penetration of foreign 
markets, they are not excluding from their thought the U. S. market. 
We do not believe that our problems of the future are going to be 
solved by erecting a high tariff wall around the United States. We 
do believe, however, that tariff concessions by us in the future should 
be selective and really and truly reciprocal. We also believe that 
GATT will be an important agency for dealing with the Common 
Market on tariff questions. 


The European Economic Community: 
An Opportunity for U.S. Business 


RAYMOND F. MIKESELL® 


History has shown that industrial growth of other countries has 
not reduced their total trade with other industrial countries, although 
it does tend to change the pattern of that trade. Modern industrial 
countries find it advantageous to trade in a great variety of models, 
styles, and specifications of the same category of product which both 
produce. Different firms in each country tend to specialize in certain 
types of machine tools, or particular shapes, sizes, and alloys of 
metal products. 


*Professor of Economics, University of Oregon. Summarized by permission from 
Oregon Business Review, June, 1959. 
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The expansion of the European economy will lead to unexpected 
opportunities for trade which, in the long run, will probably increase 
trade by considerably more than the amount of direct displacement 
of U. S. exports that may take place in the next few years. While 
Europe will become a more potent competitor with American ex- 
ports in third markets, the EEC countries will also buy more from 
third markets and provide foreign exchange for purchases by 
Latin Americans, Asians, and Africans, both in Europe and in the 
United States. In this connection the convertibility moves by the EEC 
countries last December will avoid discrimination against U. S. ex- 
ports arising from the payment of European currencies for the exports 
of third countries. 

While some firms and products will undoubtedly be hurt by the 
European integration movement, most serious students of this develop- 
ment, including the representatives of many of our largest export 
firms, view the creation of the European Common Market as a chal- 
lenge and an opportunity for American business. In the longer run, 
if the United States pursues liberal trade policies and if it is success- 
ful in avoiding inflation which will raise our costs relative to those 
abroad, our total trade with Europe is bound to grow, with a conse- 
quent benefit to our own real output and level of living. 


Implications of EFTA 


The evolution of regionalism presents the United States with 
risks as well as opportunities. The risks are the more obvious. Regional 
blocs may discriminate against American trade or capital or even 
seek to play the United States off against the Soviet Union to obtain 
advantages from both, as in the Middle East. Economic regionalism 
gives no automatic assurance that it will lead to greater cohesion of 
the free world. 

The most effective means of safeguarding our interest as well as 
the spirit of expansionism in customs unions and free trade areas is 
to be sure that the terms of such regional agreements are in con- 
formity with GATT articles and are operated under GATT surveil- 
lance and principles of reciprocity. 

As the EFTA assumes shape and direction, the United States 
finds itself in a dilemma which derives from the fact that we are 
known as active supporters of the Common Market. This position has 


H. J. Herz 1) 


*Chairman, H. J. Heinz Company. Summarized from an address before the 
American Management Association, New York, Jan., 1960, 
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been interpreted up until very recently as indicative of possible oppo- 
sition to the EFTA concept. I am troubled by this implication since 
it is not consistent with our broad objectives and certainly not with 
our own interests. It may well be that it is now altogether proper to 
give the Outer Seven the same moral support which in the past has 
been extended to the Common Market. It is obviously in our own 
enlightened self-interest to be in tune with the generally dynamic 
European economic situation. 


My own feeling is that a Europe in which the trade barriers are 
coming down, as the EFTA aims to achieve, is bound to be more 
liberal toward the rest of the world than a Europe in which the two 
trading groups face each other unreconciled. Western Europe is not 
so unrealistic as to come to a settlement between the Six and the 
Seven without concurrent measures to lower their external tariffs to 
third areas, for instance to the dollar area. 


In some respects the formation of the Seven is a stimulus toward 
the achievement of the widest possible Atlantic ideal—the newly 
proposed Organization for Atlantic Economic Cooperation—OAEC., 
Mr. Dillon’s Paris proposals may well be the most significant U. S. 
initiative since the Marshall Plan. 


These are the things the U. S. can do: 


1. To develop brand new legislation to be adopted in June, 1962 
upon the expiration of the present version of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. This would give the Congress elected in 1960 about 
sixteen months in which to prepare and air these new ideas and sub- 
sequently pass the necessary new legislation. We need a bold new 
trade policy yet to be articulated or considered by Congress. This 
should restore our depleted bargaining power with GATT. 

2. Ascertain soonest and clearly what constructive part we 
should play in the newly proposed Organization for Atlantic Econ- 
omic Cooperation. The ultimate potential of this group with full U. 5. 
membership may well provide the means of an early understanding 
between the Six and the Seven. 


3. Initiate joint programs within the new Atlantic Community 
to accelerate economic development of the less developed countries. 

Just as the common problems of Europe in the postwar period 
have led to cooperation and then to limited integration on an un- 
precedented and unexpected scale, the common problems of the more 
developed nations will lead them to increasing association in the next 
decade. 
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ORGANIZING FOR INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS. A study 
based primarily on analysis of the operations of 30 important corpora- 
tions and the job descriptions of 104 executives who direct interna- 
tional operations by the American Management Association (1515 
Broadway, New York, $12.00.) A wide range of other companies were 
surveyed, and there are some generalizations about financing, organ- 
ization, licensing, etc. Director: Alexander O. Stanley, Contributing 
Editor, Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. See page 3. 


INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES. A compila- 
tion of advertising expenditures in 19 countries broken down by 
media and, for 3 countries, by industry prepared for the Research 
Committee of the International Advertising Association by the Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of International Business Administration. 
Data were obtained from studies made in each country and are pre- 
sented in standard classifications as recommended by the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce. The compilation is to be repeated 
annually. Reported in the International Advertiser, August, 1960 
(Hotel Roosevelt, New York 17) Directors: Monroe Mendelsohn, 
Chairman, IAA Research Committee and Dr. John Fayerweather, 
Executive Director, FAIBA. 


THE ORIGIN OF EXPORTED MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS. 
An extensive examination of the methods of determination of the 
origin of exported goods based upon analysis of previous studies and 
data from a sample of 149 New England companies. Sponsored by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston and the World Trade Center in 
New England. Copies available from Federal Reserve Bank (Rsch. 
Rept. #10, 1960) Director: Prof. David J. Ashton, Boston University, 
Boston 15, Mass. See page 21. 


TRAINING OF NATIONALS OF OTHER COUNTRIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES. A statistical survey by the Institute of Interna- 


tional Education of nationals trained in the United States by U. S, 
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companies in 1959. Data were obtained from 148 companies (out of 
315 inquiries) on a total of 4846 trainees broken down by country of 
origin, length of stay and type of training (technical, managerial, 
etc.) The IIE hopes to repeat the survey annually. Reported in Open 
Doors, 1960 (IIE, 1 E. 67 St., New York 21, $1.00) 


SELECTION AND TRAINING OF AMERICANS FOR OVERSEAS 
ASSIGNMENTS. A study by the Maxwell School, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, sponsored by the Carnegie Corporation, of the problems and per- 
formance of Americans overseas and their training and selection. The 
study is based upon a wide reconnaissance of opinions and activities 
of people concerned with overseas operations supplemented by de- 
tailed study of 244 overseas Americans (57 in business). Greatest 
weight is given to government and university questions, but frequent 
reference is made to business. Reported in The Overseas American. 
$5.95. Directors: Dean Harlan Cleveland, and Professors Gerard 
Mangone and John Clarke Adams, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
New York. See page 5. 


EVALUATION OF TRAINING OF NATIONALS OF OTHER 
COUNTRIES IN THE UNITED STATES. A study of the utilization 
of U. S. training by a selected sample of 445 returned Filipinos out 
of a total of 1,500 trained in the U. S. under ICA programs. The study 
was made in the Philippines in 1958 by the Institute of Social Re- 
search, University of Michigan, under contract from the International 
Cooperation Administration. Information was obtained from ICA and 
Filipino supervisors and the participants themselves by questionnaires 
and interviews. Some of the findings are applicable to business 
trainees, and the study as a whole is suggestive of lines of thinking 
in this area by business. Reported in Using U. S. Training in the 
Philippines (T. Moser, Training and Evaluation Officer, ICA, Wash- 
ington 25) Director: Hollis W. Peter, Director, Foundation for Hu- 
man Behavior, Ann Arbor, Michigan. See page 11. 


DOCTORAL THESES—Completed: 


THE CANADIAN DOLLAR. Paul Wonnacott, Princeton University (Summarized 
in Journal of Finance, March, 1960) 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE AND NEW YORK: ROLE OF PRI- 
VATE FINANCIAL CAPITAL FROM UNITED STATES IN DETER- 
MINATION OF SIGNIFICANCE OF NEW YORK AS CENTER OF 
INTERNATIONAL FINANCE. James W. Nordyke. Princeton University. 
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General Management 


ORGANIZING FOR INTERNATIONAL OP- 
ERATIONS. sy ALExANDER O. STANLEY. 
New York: American Management Associa- 
tion, 1960, 318 p. $12.00 (to non-members 
of AMA). An analysis of the overseas opera- 
tions of a number of U.S. companies, with 
case studies on each company. There are also 
chapters on patterns in U.S. investments 
abroad, prospects for expansion, overseas con- 
tributions to domestic sales and profit, and 
designing the overseas structure. See pp. 3 
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THE SILENT LANGUAGE IN OVERSEAS 
BUSINESS. sy Epwarp T. Hau. Harvard 
Business Review. May-June, 1960, pp. 87-96. 
A discussion of how an appreciation of cul- 
tural differences in the language of time, 
space, material possessions, friendship, and 
agreements can help the executive overseas. 


HOW RAGING DEBATE IN EUROPE 
WILL AFFECT GLOBAL PLANNING. 
Business International. Apr. 1, 1960, pp. 1-2. 
The decision on where U.S. companies should 
concentrate production—EFTA, EEC, or both 
—is discussed. 


THE NEW INTERNATIONALISTS. Dun’s 
Review and Modern Industry. Apr., 1960, 
pp. 54-55. An interview with Justice William 
O. Douglas, who discusses the opportunities 
and accomplishments of American business- 
men in Asia and Africa and compares U.S. 
problems with those of Russia and Israel. 


A GROUNDRULE FOR FOREIGN BUSI- 
NESS OPERATIONS: DON’T PUT ALL 
YOUR EGGS IN ONE BASKET! sy Genr- 
HARD G. MUELLER. California Management 
Review. Spring, 1960, pp. 59-64. A discus- 
sion of several factors to be considered in 
setting up foreign operations including: the 
risk factor in foreign exchange, hedging 
against devaluation, utilizing blocked curren- 
cies, shifting funds, tax-saving corporations, 
administrative diversity, and production di- 
versity, 


THE IMPACT OF INTERNATIONAL 
MARKETING ON COMPANY ORGANIZA- 
TION AND OUTLOOK. sy Franx X. 
Wuirte. International Advertiser. July, 1960. 
An analysis of changes in company organiza- 


tion in the face of international marketing by 
the international vice president of American 
Machine & Foundry Company. 


INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS FOR THE 
BUSINESSMAN CONSIDERING OVERSEAS 
EXPANSON. By Morcan McDonoven. 
Credit Executive. Mar., 1960, pp. 3-5+. The 
senior vice-president of McCann-Erickson dis- 
cusses the opportunities and hazards of inter- 
national operations and makes some predio- 
tions on how business will develop overseas. 


HOW SOUNDLY BASED IS AMERICAN 
ENTERPRISE ABROAD? sy Norman A. 
Bartey. The Magazine of Wall Street. Apr. 
23, 1960, pp. 132-135+. A discussion of the 
problems faced by U.S. business abroad. 
Many figures are given on the extent of 
U.S. business abroad. 


THE QUALITY OF LEADERSHIP. sy 
CAMERON HAWLEY. Personnel. May/June, 
1960, pp. 8-17. A discussion of European 
competition with U.S. business and a sugges- 
tion that the real U.S. weakness lies in 
American management. 


HOW TO GET THE MOST SUCCESS OUT 
OF YOUR BUSINESS TRIP ABROAD. sy 
LEONARD W. Gover. Export Trade. Apr. 4, 
1960, pp. 36-40. Some practical advice on 
how to plan an overseas business trip and how 
to make the most of it while you are abroad. 


MEETING THE IMPORT CHALLENGE: 
U.S. INDUSTRY GOES OVERSEAS. sy 
MELVIN MANDELL. Dun’s Review and Modern 
Industry. Apr., 1960, pp. 59-63. An overall 
survey of the sorts of U.S. importing and 
manufacturing abroad being practiced, of the 
extent and problems of such activities and of 
the general pattern expected in the future. 


INTEGRATING EXPORT AND IMPORT 
WITH INTERNATIONAL MANUFACTUR- 
ING. spy H. E. Marxiey. Export Trade. Apr. 
25, 1960, pp. 10-11+-. A case study on how 
Timken coordinates its worldwide manufac- 
turing and marketing. The author is executive 
vice president of Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany. 


IF YOU WERE A RUSSIAN MANAGER. sy 
Josern S. Berutner. Think. (590 Madison 
Ave., N.Y. 22) Apr., 1960, pp. 19-21. A 
description of how a Russian executive works 
including a good deal on the role of the 
tolkach (in U.S.: 5 percenter). 
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A U.S.-CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL SWITCH. 
The Monetary Times. Apr., 1960, pp. 22-23+. 
A report on a new trend for Canadian com- 
panies to set up branches in the U.S. Some 
specific companies which have done this are 
studied and their successes are described, 


EXAMINING MANUFACTURING OPPOR- 
TUNITIES IN LATIN AMERICA. sy Pavi 
MAERTZWEILER. International Trade Review. 
Apr., 1960, pp. 11-12. The president of 
Marchtown Intercontinental, Inc., gives some 
advice on whether to and how to set up 
licensing and/or manufacturing in Latin 
America. 


U.S. COMPANIES UNDER TRANSITION 
IN SOUTH AMERICA. sy Joun H. Linp. 
The Magazine of Wall Street. May 21, 1960, 
pp. 259-261+. A survey of the problems of 
U.S. companies with oil interests in South 
America in a time of lower consumption and 
increased market competition. 


HOW TO INVEST AND LIVE IN MEXICO. 
BY DanrEL JAMES. Mexico City: Carl D. 
Ross, 1960, 278 p. $5.95. Partly a guide to 
Americans wishing to retire in Mexico and 
partly a handbook on how to invest in a 
rising economy. Included is information on 
tax requirements and on specific fields promis- 
ing for investors. 


U.S. BUSINESS IN JAPAN: PROBLEMS 
AND OPPORTUNITIES. N.Y.: Business In- 
ternational, 1959, 61 p. paper. $35.00. 
Japan’s problems and advantages are dis- 
cussed. Most of the study is devoted to what 
U.S. investors can expect in the way of 
opportunities, tax provisions, competition, 
operating problems, labor unions, and sources 
of capital. 


AMERICAN ISRAELI PAPER MILLS. 
American Stock Exchange Investor. April, 
1960, pp. 7-9. A case history of a U.S. com- 
pany in Israel. 


THE BANANA INDUSTRY: THE UNITED 
FRUIT COMPANY IN CENTRAL AMER- 
ICA. By Daniet D. Gace. Oregon Business 
Review. Mar., 1960, pp. 1-6. A case history. 


OUT OF THE DITCH. sy Rosenrr A. Grn- 
BERT. Barron’s. Apr. 18, 1960, p. 9+. The 
story of how the Suez Canal Company has 
weathered expropriation. 


HOW TO WIN WORLD MARKETS WITH 
MINIMUM CAPITAL: A CASE STUDY. 
Business International. Apr. 22, 1960, pp. 1- 
2. A case study of W. P. Fuller Company’s 
experience in the Common Market, Africa, 
and Japan. 


PAINT MAKER CASTS EYES ABROAD. 
Business Week. May 14, 1960, pp. 58-60. A 
report on Rust-Oleum’s new plant in the 
Netherlands and the potential it hopes to 
tap in ECM. 


Marketing 


MARKETING KEYS TO PROFITS IN THE 
1960’s. Wenzil K. Dolva, ed. Chicago (27 E. 
Monroe St.): The American Marketing Asso- 
ciation, 1960, 599 p. paper. Members, $5.00; 
Non-members, $7.50. The proceedings of the 
AMA’s June, 1959 meetings. Among chapters 
included are: ‘‘Possible Impact of the Soviets 
upon World Trade in the 1960’s” bv W. E, 
Berchtold and Wroe Alderson; and “How the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Will Affect Marketing 
in the U.S.A. in the 1960’s” by F. R. Wid- 


mer et al. 


INTERNATIONAL MARKETING IN THE 
60’s. Printer’s Ink. June 8, 1960, pp. 20-59. 
Several articles on international business, in- 
cluding: advertising, creativity, marketing, 
sales promotion, research, and public rela- 
ticns. Some of the articles are listed individ- 
ually in this Reference Guide. 


THERE’S LOTS OF ROOM TO INCREASE 
EXPORTS IF MANAGEMENT COOPER- 
ATES. sy H. H. Linpstrom, Export Trade. 
May 16, 1960, pp. 15-17+-. A discussion of 
basic management problems that weaken U.S. 
export business and some suggestions on how 
to overcome these problems. 


WHY SOME U.S. MARKETING MEN FATL 
IN FOREIGN POSTS. Printer’s Ink. Apr. 29, 
1960, pp. 24-26. A summary of parts of “The 
Overseas Americans” by Harlan Cleveland, 
Gerard J. Mangone, and John Clarke Adams. 
See p. 5. 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH CPI FOREIGN 
MARKETING? Chemical Week. (330 W. 42 
St., N.Y. 36) May 21, 1960. A discussion of 
the views of three firms on how U.S. firms 
can get better market information and act 
more intelligently on it. Much of the article 
is taken up by the comments of S. J. Rundt, 
of S. J. Rundt & Associates. The markedly 
differing views of Barnet and Reef’s PR In- 
ternational and of Gale Benn Associates are 
also discussed. 


TODAY’S WORLD OPPORTUNITIES RE- 
QUIRE A TOTAL MARKETING STRAT- 
EGY. sy FrANKtin R. Root. Export Trade. 
Mar. 14, 1960, pp. 6-7-++. A survey of mar- 
keting trends for the sixties around the world. 


THE EXPORTER LOOKS AT THE AGENT. 
By O. Mary Hit. Foreign Trade. Apr. 9, 
1960, pp. 10-13. Based on a discussion at 
the Export Study Club of Montreal, this 
article deals with such questions as how to 
select an agent in a foreign country, how to 
train one, how to get along with one. 


METHODS THAT SUCCEED AT HOME 
CAN ALSO BE SUCCESSFUL ABROAD. 
Export Trade. Apr. 4, 1960, pp. 13-14+. 
A description of the ways in which Ekco 
products sells its goods abroad in competition 
with lower priced foreign goods. 
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THE CHANGING NEEDS OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL SELLING. sy V. Z. Brink. Inter- 
national Advertiser. July, 1960. The export 
manager of Ford International Group talks 
about changing market conditions and meth- 
ods around the world, using his own com- 
pany’s experience as an example of adapta- 
tions U.S. sellers must make. 


CAN U.S. COMPETE IN EUROPEAN MAR- 
KETS? sy Joun Barry. Salesweek. Mar. 21, 
1960, p. 32. A marketing consultant dis- 
cusses the advantages U.S. companies could 
have in European market if they used the 
skills they have. 


BREAKING INTO THE EXPORT MARKET: 
POINTERS TO SUCCESS FOR THE 
SMALLER FIRM. sy S. H. Exxiotrr. Board 
of Trade Journal. Mar. 4, 1960, p. 495. Some 
do’s and don’t’s for small firms in exporting. 


MANY OPPORTUNITIES IN EXPORT FOR 
SMALLER U.S. MANUFACTURERS. sy 
EvGENE Van CLeEEF. Export Trade. June 6, 
1960, pp. 6-7. A survey based on a world 
wide trip by a professor at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 


WHAT BUSINESS CAN DO TO EXPAND 
EXPORTS. Foreign Commerce Weekly. Apr. 
18, 1960, pp. 3-4. A report on a survey 
made by U.S. commercial officers throughout 
the world to find out what potential buyers 
of U.S. goods feel U.S. exporters should be 
doing to improve service. 


OUTLOOK FOR AMERICAN EXPORTS. sy 
Hans H. BouuMann. Connecticut Industry. 
Mar., 1960, pp. 14-16-+-. The export manager 
of the Seamless Rubber Company declares 
that the U.S. has not priced itself out of 
world markets and gives an area by area 
analysis of the special problems and means 
of overcoming them faced by U.S. exporters. 


DO NEW MARKETS REQUIRE PRODUCT 
CHANGES? sy Cyr C. Heanmann. Inter- 
national Advertiser. July, 1960. A discussion 
of product adaptation and marketing strategy 
in overseas markets by a vice president of 
Arthur D. Little. See p. 27. 


DIRECT PROJECT FINANCING AS AN 
AID FOR U.S. EXPORTERS. sy H. Daw- 
son Martin. Export Trade. June 6, 1960, 
pp. 8-9-+-. An officer of Chase International 
Finance Corporation discusses the Edge Act 
of 1919 and how it indirectly helps ex- 
porters today. 


EXIMBANK EXPECTS PROBLEMS IN DE- 
TERMINING CAUSE OF LOSSES. sy Low- 
ELL Kerr. Export Trade. June 13, 1960, p. 
14+. A report on a discussion held at a 
seminar on export financing and guarantees, 
sponsored by the Commerce and Industry As- 
sociation of New York. 


COMPETITIVE CONDITIONS DEMAND 
“DESIGN FOR WORLD MARKETS.” Ex- 
port Trade. May 380, 1960, pp. 28-30+-. A 
summary of a report from Design Sense, a 


publication of Lippincott & Margulies, Inc., a 
designing firm. A five point program is pre- 
sented to aid U.S. manufacturers in adapting 
their products better for overseas markets. 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES. Foreign Trade. 
The market for Canadian paints and var- 
nishes in each of several countries is sur- 
veyed. Mar. 26, 1960, pp. 22-24. Ireland, 
Britain, and Northern Ireland: Apr. 9, 1960, 
pp. 14-16. Israel and Turkey; Apr. 23, 1960, 
pp. 26-27. New Zealand and Australia; May 
21, 1960, pp. 14-16. Mexico and Central 
America. 


HOW U.S. AGENCIES HELP CLIENTS 
GO INTERNATIONAL. Printers’ Ink. June 3, 
1960, pp. 34-38. A study of successful and 
unsuccessful U.S. advertising agencies abroad. 


BOOM ABROAD: CAN U.S. ADVERTISERS 
KEEP PACE? Printers’ Ink. June 3, 1960, 
pp. 20-32. A survey of U.S. marketing and 
advertising abroad. A discussion of the special 
problems and opportunities of the 60’s. Many 
comparative figures on marketing and ad- 
vertising by different countries are given. 


HOW ESSO USES TV OVERSEAS. Printers’ 
Ink. Apr. 1, 1960, pp. 78-81. Esso’s use of 
commercials on TV in several countries is 
described. Also the company’s policy of using 
commercials from one country in another is 
discussed, 


WORLD LAPS UP U.S. TV FARE. Business 
Week. Apr. 23, 1960, pp. 129-131. A survey 
of what sorts and how much U.S. television 
films are bought by various foreign countries. 


NEW FOCUS ON INTERNATIONAL CIN- 
EMA ADVERTISING. sy Kennetu A. Sit- 
ver. International Advertiser. (Hotel Roose- 
velt, N.Y. 17) June, 1960, pp. 10-11. The 
New York manager of Alexander International 
discusses the use of cinema advertising 
abroad, including some facts on costs and 
particular problems to be considered. 


TRANSLATING ADS IS TROUBLESOME. 
BY ALBERT ZIMMERMAN. Printer’s Ink. May 
27, 1960, p. 78. A Dutch adman discusses 
the difficulties of translating words or pic- 
tures from one language to another. He uses 
Dutch and American advertising copy as his 
examples. 


EXHIBITS NOW OUR 
ABROAD. sy Watrter S. SHarer. Sales 
Management. (Part II) May 20, 1960, pp. 
43-44. The director of the Office of Inter- 
national Trade Fairs, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, gives some advice on using trade 
fairs abroad as ways of selling U.S. goods. 


“HARD SELL” 


SEARCH FOR A UNIVERSAL NAME. Busi- 
ness Week. June 4, 1960, pp. 135-138. The 
story of Pfaudler Permutit’s search for a name 
usable in any country or language is related 
with a discussion of some of the complica- 
tions. 
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REVLON ENCHANTS THE WORLD WITH 
ONE SELLING TECHNIQUE. Printers’ Ink. 
June 8, 1960, pp. 40-41. Revlon’s advertising 
techniques abroad are studied. 


VAST UNILEVER SPANS WORLD’S MAR- 
KETS. sy Mark Ranpom. Advertising Age. 
May 30, 1960, pp. 48-60. A report on 
Unilever’s many _ activities especially in 
marketing and advertising. 


INTERNATIONAL GE: CARVING AN IM- 
AGE OUT OF DIVERSITY. Printers’ Ink. 
June 3, 1960, pp. 44-45. The problems of 
International General Electric in advertising 
abroad are discussed as are some of the 
ways the company meets these problems. 


LANGUAGES DIFFER . . . PEOPLE DON’T 
. » » BY JosepH V. RINTELEN, International 
Advertiser. June, 1960, pp. 14-15. A discus- 
sion of Coca Cola’s experience in advertising 
abroad by the vice president of the company’s 
export advertising division. 


MAKE-AND-MARKET: A DUAL SALES 
PLAN FOR OVERSEAS. Printers’ Ink. June 
8, 1960, pp. 50-51. A study of Minnesota 
Mining & Manufacturing’s international strat- 
egy. 


HOW 3M SELLS ITS ADVERTISING TO 
ITS DISTRIBUTORS OVERSEAS. sy N. S. 
Grorce. Export Trade. May 30, 1960, pp. 
25-26+. The experience of Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Co. in advertising over- 
seas and in getting its advertising used by 
overseas distributors. 


PRICE SPREADS ON FOOD PRODUCTS. 
Cartel. Apr., 1960, pp. 54-57-++. A summary 
of a report by the Canadian Royal Commis- 
sion on Price Spreads. This report is partly 
a survey of the differences between prices 
paid to farmers and those paid by consumers, 
partly a discussion of the parts played by 
chain stores and cooperatives in food pricing 
and distribution, and partly a description of 
consumer buying patterns. 


MARKETING IN LATIN AMERICA. sy 
FraNK Dunpaucu. New London (Conn.): 
Printers’ Ink Books, 1960, 298 p. $7.50. A 
discussion with many case studies of how to 
do business in Latin America. See p. 29. 


HOW TO CAPTURE A CORNER IN THE 
LATIN AMERICAN MARKET. sy Franx J 
Tuomas. Industrial Marketing. Apr., 1960, 
pp. 63-64. Some advice on how U.S. pro- 
ducers can adapt their product and their 
sales methods to capitalize on Latin America’s 
industrial expansion. 


REACHING WIVES IN LATIN AMERICA. 
Printers’ Ink. Apr. 22, 1960, pp. 74-78. A 
story on how International General Electric is 
putting over an advertising campaign in Latin 
America. 


A SUCCESS STORY OF COOPERATIVE 
ADVERTISING IN LATIN AMERICA. sy 
Oscar S. Connejo. Export Trade. Mar. 21, 





1960, pp. 20-22+. The export advertising 
manager of Worthington Corporation _ tells 
how Worthington’s Brazil distributor uses 
advertising. 


PERU. Foreign Trade. May 21, 1960, pp. 3- 
10. A group of articles on Peru, including 
one on the country as a market, one on ad- 
vertising in Peru, and one on foreign invest- 
ment opportunities in the mining industry. 


EXPANDING PUERTO RICAN MARKET 
MERITS MORE ADVERTISING EFFORT. 
By A. L. Beyea. Export Trade. May 30, 
196@. p. 30+4-. An economic survey of Puerto 
Rico and some suggestions on marketing and 
advertising there. 


ADVERTISING ABROAD: AUSTRIA. ny H. 
K. Rott. Foreign Trade. Apr. 9, 1960, pp. 
22-24. A survey with many statistics. 


FRENCH WANT FOOD FRESH AND UN- 
FROZEN. France Actuelle. May 1, 1960, p. 
6. A report of a survey on the food prefer- 
ences and shopping habits of Paris house- 
wives. 


WHY CAN’T THE FRENCH WRITE COPY? 
BY CLAUDE Marcwvs. Printers’ Ink. June 3, 
1960, pp 48-49. Some comments on the 
philosophy of French advertising by the ex- 
ecutive director of Publicis, Paris. 


GREENLAND’S DEVELOPMENT WILL 
MEAN GRADUAL IMPORT INCREASE. sy 
F. C. Livincstone. Export Trade. May 9, 
1960, pp. 12-13. A report on a new and 
growing market. 


U.S. SALES EXECUTIVE EMPLOYED IN 
ITALY WARNS AGAINST OVER-OPTIM- 
ISM ABOUT FOREGN MARKETS. Adver- 
tising Age. Apr. 4, 1960, pp. 75-76. An an- 
onymous U.S. executive working with an 
Italian company discusses the handicaps un- 
der which U.S. goods and sellers work 
abroad. 


ADVERTISING ABROAD: THE NETHER- 
LANDS. sy J. C. Brrrron. Foreign Trade. 
Apr. 23, 1960, pp. 18-19. A survey of ad- 
vertising practices. 


BRITAIN AS A MARKET. sy Atan Day. 
New Commonwealth. Apr., 1960, pr. 227- 
230. Statistics and an analysis of the U.K.’s 
position as a market vis a vis the rest of the 
Commonwealth. 


WHY CIGARETTE MEN ARE SPENDING 
MILLIONS ON NEW BRANDS. Achieve- 
ment. Apr., 1960, pp. 4-5. A report on Brit- 
ain’s cigarette industry since the end of 
tobacco rationing in 1955. A case study on 
the introduction of the Strand cigarette is 
included. 


ONE PRODUCT IN SIX. Achievement. May, 
1960, pp. 17-20. A case study of the work 
of Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan Ltd, one 
of the biggest advertising firms in Britain. 
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G.E.C. EXPORT GUIDE. April, 1960, 8 p. 
This issue concentrates on exports to under- 
developed countries. Prospects are also an- 
alyzed for British exports in 34 major coun- 
tries. 


NEW WAY OF MARKETING CARS 
OVERSEAS. Achievement. May, 1960, p. 7. 
Britain’s Standard-Triumph group undertakes 
a better planned, more aggressive campaign 
to sell in overseas markets. 


COMMERCIAL VEHICLES FOR OVER- 
SEAS SERVICE. sy W. S. AMos. New Com- 
monwealth. Mar, 1960, pp. 159-161. A sur- 
vey of British trucks and buses suitable for 
rough terrain. 


LONDON STORE PROMOTES USS. 
WARES. Business Week. Apr. 23, 1960, pp. 
124-127. A description of a “Buy American” 
exhibit by a London store serves as a take-off 
peint for a discussion of U.S. attitudes toward 
its export business and U.S. selling methods 
in Britain, France, and Germany. 


“I WILL MAKE MY KITCHEN.” West- 
minster Bank Review. May, 1960, pp. 15-17. 
A report on the upsurge of purchases of such 
consumer durables as stoves and refrigerators 
in Britain since 1958. 


VERY HEAVEN. The Economist. Mar 5, 
1960, pp. 878-879. A report on an affluent 
generation of teenagers in Britain, emphasiz- 
ing both their economic condition and their 
social problems, including delinquency. 


BUYING AT A DISCOUNT. The Economist. 
Mar. 19, 1960, pp. 1083-1084. A glance at 
cut rate pricing in Britain. 


1959 WAS A GOOD YEAR FOR RETAIL 
SALES. Board of Trade Journal. Feb. 21, 
1960, pp. 321-330. A year end report on 
British retail trade with several pages of 
statistics. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. sy C. R. 
Gatiow. Foreign Trade. Apr. 23, 1960, pp. 
3-5. An economic and market survey, with 
emphasis on trade between Canada and the 
Union. 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA IS STILL A LAND 
OF OPPORTUNITY. Board of Trade Journal. 
Feb. 5, 1960, pp. 261-263. A survey of the 
economy, standard of living, purchasing pow- 
er, and effective marketing methods in 
South-West Africa, 


WEST AFRICA: DEVELOPMENT AND 
TRADE. Foreign Trade. May 7, 1960, pp. 
2-14. A group of articles surveying economic 
conditions and the market in Ghana, Ni- 
geria, Gambia, Sierra Leone, Liberia, and 
the Belgian Congo. 


SHOULD YOU DO BUSINESS WITH THE 
REDS? sy Writr1aM H. Peterson. Dun’s 
Review and Modern Industry. May, 1960, 
pp. 59-66. The problems and opportunities 


in trade with the USSR are pointed out and 
seme concrete advice on what to do if you 
decide to trade with the Russians is given. 


RETAILING IN THE SOVIET UNION. sy 
MarsHALL I. GoLpMAN. Journal of Market- 
ing. Apr., 1960, pp. 9-16. A description of 
how goods reach consumers in USSR. 


PURCHASING POWER OF WORKERS IN 
THE U.S.S.R. sy EpMunp Nasn. Monthly 
Labor Review. Apr., 1960, pp. 359-364. A 
report on what Soviet workers can buy in 
terms of working time required. Tables of 
comparisons with U.S. costs are included. 


HOW JAPANESE INDUSTRY AND GOODS 
ARE GAINING INTERNATIONAL PRES- 
TIGE. spy Wrx1aM §S. Copp. Export Trade. 
Mar. 14, 1960, pp. 5-6. A report on how 
the Japanese, through trade associations and 
government controls, are improving quality 
of goods and reputation. 


JAPAN SHARPENS ITS THREAT WITH 
U.S. SALES TECHNIQUES. Sales Manage- 
ment. May 6, 1960, pp. 40-44. A report on 
new efforts by Japanese marketers in the 
U.S. to use U.S. marketing techniques to 
increase sales. 


JAPANESE CONSUMER MARKETS ARE 
EXPANDING VIA INSTALLMENT PLAN. 
Export Trade. Mar. 28, 1960, p. 11. A survey 
of the rising use of installment buying in 
Japan. 


ADVERTISING ABROAD: AUSTRALIA. sy 
S. V. ALLEN. Foreign Trade. Mar. 26, 1960, 
pp. 4-7. A survey with many statistics. 


Industrial Relations 


SEND THE RIGHT MAN OVERSEAS. sy 
Evcene Mier. Think. Apr., 1960, pp. 27- 
29. A survey of the opinions of several ex- 
perts and the practices of several companies 
in the matter of choosing the right employees 
for overseas posts. 


HOW FIVE U.S. FIRMS KEEP EXPATRI- 
ATES ON CORPORATE PENSION, INSUR- 
ANCE PLANS. Business International. Apr. 
1, 1960, pp. 6-7. 


THE TWO-WAY MIRROR: NATIONAL 
STATUS IN FOREIGN STUDENTS’ AD- 
JUSTMENT. sy Ricwarp T. Morais. Min- 
neapolis: U. of Minnesota, 1960, 210 p. 
$4.50. A study of how foreign students react 
to life in the United States with an attempt 
to judge how much U.S. expectations of these 
students affect their attitudes and behavior. 


INTERCULTURAL COMMUNICATION: A 
GUIDE TO MEN OF ACTION. sy Eowarp 
T. HaALt anp WILt1AM Foote Wayte. Hu- 
man Organization. Spring, 1960, pp. 5-12. 
A discussion of the differences in manners, 
speech, and other modes of communications 
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from one cultural group to another with em- 
phasis on what these differences mean to the 
American trying to do business or otherwise 
perform overseas. 


DISMISSAL PROCEDURES: A COMPARA- 
TIVE STUDY. The International Labour Re- 
view. May, 1960, pp. 403-435. A summing 
up and discussion of findings in a series of 
reports published in previous issues of Inter- 
national Labor Review on dismissal proce- 
dures in France, the U.S., the U.S.S.R., the 
Federal Republic of Germany, the U.K., In- 
dia, the U.A.R., Argentina, and Japan. 


EMPLOYMENT FLUCTUATIONS, PRO- 
DUCTIVITY, AND COST INFLATION IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY. sy H. A. 
TurNER International Labour Review. May, 
1960, pp. 379-402. A professor of economics 
at the University of Manchester suggests, on 
the basis of British experience, that the root 
of the interaction of productivity growth, 
wage increases, and fluctuations in the level 
of employment may lie in the wage structure 
itself, 


UNEMPLOYMENT AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. Business and Economic Condi- 
tions. May, 1960, pp. 54-56. A comparison 
of unemployment figures in the U.S. and 
some western European countries and an 
analysis of what they mean in terms of actual 
unemployment in the different countries. 


THE OVERSEAS AMERICANS. sy Harian 
CLEVELAND, GERARD J. MANGONE AND JOHN 
Cuarke Apams. N.Y.: McGraw-Hill, 1960, 
316 p. $5.95. A study of American citizens 
working in business, government, and other 
institutions abroad. See p. 5. 


Western Hemisphere 


INTER-ESTABLISHMENT DISPERSION OF 
OCCUPATIONAL WAGE RATES, ON- 
TARIO AND QUEBEC, 1957. sy Sytvia W. 
Ostry. Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Political Science. May, 1960, pp. 277-288. 
Data and analysis on wage scales in more 
than 1,250 manufacturing establishments in 
Ontario and Quebec. 


FINANCING UNEMPLOYMENT  INSUR- 
ANCE. sy A. C. Burns. The Canadian 
Chartered Accountant. May, 1960, pp. 459- 
465. A discussion of Canada’s unemployment 
insurance. 


U.S. FIRMS AS EMPLOYERS IN LATIN 
AMERICA. sy ApoLF STURMTHAL AND 
Daviw Feuix. Monthly Labor Review. I: May, 
1960, pp. 479-485. II: June, 1960, pp. 615- 
622. A summary of United State Business and 
Labor in Latin America by Sturmthal and 
Felix, which was prepared for the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate. A descrip- 
tion of the activities of U.S. employers in 
Latin America not only within their firms 
but also in the community. 


COMMUNIST STRATEGY IN THE LATIN 
AMERICAN LABOR MOVEMENT. sy Ben 
G. Burnett. Social Science. Apr., 1960, pp. 
105-113. A report on the large influence 
communists have in Latin American labor 
unions in proportion to their numbers in the 
general population. 


TWO DETERMINANTS OF COMMUNITY 
REACTION TO INDUSTRIALIZATON IN 
RURAL MEXICO. sy Frank W. anno Rutu 
C. Younc. Economic Development and Cul- 
tural Change. Apr., 1960, pp. 257-264. A 
study of what kind and what amount of 
contact developed between residents of sev- 
eral nearby villages and a new _ industrial 
development. 


WORKER IN THE CANE: A PUERTO 
RICAN LIFE HISTORY. sy _ Euvstaguio 
Zayas ALVARADO AND SipNey Mintz. New 
Haven: Yale U. Press, 1960, 288 p. $5.00. 
The autobiography of a Puerto Rican sugar 
cane worker whose life reflects some of the 
changes taking place in Puerto Rico. 


Europe 


NEW LIGHT ON EUROPEAN WAGE 
RATES BOON TO INCOMING INVEST- 
ORS. Business International. May 15, 1960, 
pp. 1-2. A report on the study by the 
National Institute of Statistics and Economic 
Studies, an official French agency, which 
compares wage rates and changes in wage 
rates in several European countries. 


AUTOMATIC COST-OF-LIVING ADJUST- 
MENT OF PENSIONS IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. sy Daniet §S. Genic. Social 
Security Bulletin. Mar., 1960, pp. 13-19+-. 
Scandinavia, Luxembourg, France, Chile, 
Israel, Belgium, The Netherlands are among 
the areas covered. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF OLDER WORK- 
ERS ABROAD. sy Anna-Stina_ EnIcson. 
Monthly Labor Review. Mar., 1960, pp. 270- 
274. An examination of the policies of Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, 
West Germany, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, 
The Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, and the United Kingdom. 


JOINT COMMITTEES IN BELGIUM. sy A. 
DeELPEREE. International Labour Review. 
Mar., 1960, pp. 185-204. A description of 
how joint committees, which represent prac- 
tically every worker and employer in Belgium, 
evolved since 1919 and an examination of 
their activities and the part they play in the 
political, economic, and social life of the 
nation. 


WAGE ESCALATORS AND INFLATION 
IN DENMARK, 1945-55. sy Duptey W. 
Jounson. The Journal of Political Economy. 
Apr., 1960, pp. 175-182. A study of the 
relationship between inflation and the broad 
practice of wage escalator clauses in Den- 
mark. 
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WORKS AGREEMENTS OF THE “REN- 
AULT TYPE.” The International Labour Re- 
view. Mar., 1960, pp. 205-232. A description 
ot the Renault works agreement of 1955 and 
of the influence this agreement has had on 
later works agreements. The attitudes of 
workers, unions, and employers toward agree- 
ments of this type are analyzed. See p. 19. 


THE WELFARE STATE IN FRANCE. sy 
Watiace C. Perrerson. Lincoln: U. of 
Nebraska Press, 1960, 117 p. paper. $1.50. 
A study of the social security system of 
France and of the effect its activiiies are 
having on the economy as a whole. 


SOCIAL PROTECTION IN AGRICULTURE. 
BY Prerre Moreau. Bulletin of the Inter- 
national Social Security Association, Jan.- 
Feb., 1960, pp. 3-18. The need for social 
security protection for French farmers is 
discussed. 

THE INEVITABILITY OF POLITICAL 
UNIONISM IN UNDERDEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES: ITALY, THE EXEMPLAR. sy 
Maurice F. Nevurevp. Industrial and Labor 
Relations Review. Apr., 1960, pp. 363-386. 
An historical analysis brought up to date. 


RECENT TRENDS IN WOMEN’S WORK 
IN ITALY. sy Franco Anrcuisvuci. Interna- 
tional Labour Review. Apr., 1960, pp. 285- 
318. A study of the female labor force in 
Italy both now and in the past. 


KEEPING UP WITH THE JOHANSSENS 
IN STRIKE-FREE SWEDEN. ny MArcaRET 
Stewart. The Director. May, 1960, pp. 308- 
309. A_ description of labor relations in 
Sweden with some explanations of how they 
developed as they have. 


THE NEW NATIONAL PENSION SCHEME. 
py F. W. Smiru. The Accountants Journal. 
Feb., 1960, pp. 54-56. A description of both 
the old and new British national pension 
schemes and a discussion of how to apply 
the regulations to one’s own company. 


THE EVOLUTION OF STATE PENSION 
SCHEMES IN GREAT BRITAIN. Interna- 
tional Labour Review. May, 1960, pp. 456- 
479. A history and analysis. 


THE AFFLUENT RECESSION. The Econ- 
omist. 1: KING COTTON’S FAREWELL. 
May 7, 1960, pp. 507-509; II: NEWCASTLE 
IN THE AIR. May 14, 1960, pp. 611-613. 
A survey of conditions among the unem- 
ployed in Manchester and Newcastle, Eng- 
land, emphasizing the effect of unemploy- 
ment compensation, 


THE NEW FACTORY WORKER. sy FeEr- 
DYNAND Zwe1c. The Twentieth Century. May, 
1960, pp. 397-404. A picture of the life and 
attitudes of today’s British factory worker on 
the job and at home. 


THE MANAGERIAL SPECIALIST. sy Wir- 
LIAM Watson. The Twentieth Century. May, 


1960, pp. 413-418. A study of the rapid 
rise of men in British management ranks. 


MOVING UP IN SOCIETY. sy J. A. Banxs. 
The Twentieth Century. May, 1960, pp. 419- 
426. A study of social mobility in Britain 


today. 


THE MINER AND HIS LASS. sy Feropr- 
NANDO Henriques. The Twentieth Century. 
May, 1960, pp. 413-418. A study of the 
lives of young British miners. 


BRITISH EXPERIENCE IN SUPPLEMENT- 
ING DURATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
BENEFITS. sy Orca S. Hatsey. Monthly 
Labor Review. Mar., 1960, pp. 249-256. 
British experience going back 40 years in 
meeting the needs of the long-time unem- 
ployed. 


BRITAIN’S SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNO- 
LOGICAL MANPOWER. sy GeorceE L. 
Payne. Stanford: Stanford U. Press, 1960, 
466 p. $8.50. A survey of Britain’s scientific 
and engineering manpower. 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN A FULLY EM- 
PLOYED DEMOCRACY. sy J. M. Fraser. 
London: Pitman, 1960, 352 p. $7.50. The 
reactions of people to industrial and social 
background are analyzed. 


Africa 


A WEST AFRICAN TRADE UNION. By 
W. A. WarmMincron. N.Y.: Oxford, 1960, 
150 p. $3.40. A case study of the Cam- 
erouns Development Corporation Union and 
its relations with employers. 


LABOR MIGRATION AS A_ POSITIVE 
FACTOR IN THE CONTINUITY OF TON- 
GA TRIBAL SOCIETY. sy J. Van VELSEN. 
Economic Development and Cultural Change. 
Apr., 1960, pp. 265-278. A study of what 
happens to a man’s home ties when he mi- 
grates to work in a city. 


The Communist Bloc 


SOCIAL SECURITY PROTECTION FOR 
MEMBERS OF FARMERS’ CO-OPERA- 
TIVES IN EASTERN EUROPE. Internation- 
al Labour Review. Apr., 1960, pp. 319-334. 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary are 
the countries covered. 


SOCIAL SECURITY IN CZECHOSLO- 
VAKIA. Bulletin of the International Social 
Security Association. Mar., 1960, pp. 81-131. 
Medical care and worker pensions covered in 
detail. 


WORKERS’ PARTICIPATION IN THE 
MANAGEMENT OF A POLISH TEXTILE 
FACTORY. sy Jrar Koraya. Human Organ- 
ization. Spring, 1960, pp. 13-16. A research 
report on the feelings of Polish workers to- 
ward their factory, the union, and the Works 
Council. By a professor at U. of Kentucky 
who did on the spot research in a Polish 
textile factory in 1957. 
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TRENDS IN DIFFERENTIALS BETWEEN 
SALARIED PERSONNEL AND WAGE 
WORKERS IN SOVIET INDUSTRY. sy 
Murray YANowitcH. Soviet Studies. Jan., 
1960, pp. 229-252. Many statistics and some 
analysis are given. There is also some specu- 
lation about industries and time periods for 
which data are not available. 


MUTUAL ASSISTANCE FUNDS OF KOL- 
KHOZES IN THE RSFSR. sy Mrrrojan J. 
DareEvnNIN. Bulletin of the International So- 
cial Security Association. Jan.-Feb., 1960, pp. 
19-25. Social security programs for agricul- 
tural workers in the Russian republic are 
described. 


THE SOVIET LABOUR FORCE IN THE 
FIFTIES. sy J. A. Newru. Soviet Studies. 
Apr., 1960, pp. 363-372. A study of the 
occupations of Soviet workers. 


HEALTH INSURANCE OF AGRICULTUR- 
AL PRODUCERS IN YUGOSLAVIA. sy 
Zarko Cvejic. Bulletin of the International 
Social Security Association. Jan.-Feb., 1960, 
pp. 26-30. 


The Middle East 


FACTS AND FIGURES: LABOR UNIONS 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST. Middle Eastern 
Affairs. Mar., 1960, pp. 88-93. Statistics 
given on several Middle Eastern countries. 


THE WORK OF THE GENERAL FEDERA- 
TION OF LABOUR IN ISRAEL. sy AHARON 
Becker. International Labor Review. May, 
1960, pp. 4386-455. A history and description 
of the Histadrut (General Federation of La- 
bour in Israel) which covers 90% of all wage 
earners in Israel and also operates coopera- 
tive and industrial concerns and runs a net- 
work of medical and social welfare institu- 
tions. 


The Far East 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS IN SOUTHEAST 
ASIA. sy DanieEL Wir. Governmental Affairs 
Institute (1722-1726 Mass. Ave., N.W., 
Washington 6) 1960, 9 p. paper. A research 
report based upon extensive surveys of labor 
practices in Southeast Asia. 


A CHINESE CRAFTSMAN UNDER THREE 
REGIMES. sy Rosert A. Burton. American 
Universities Field Staff Report Service. Jan., 
1960, 47 p. The life story of a Chinese 
mason, told in the mason’s words, who now 
lives in Hong Kong after living in China 
before and after communism took over. 


A WAGE POLICY FORK ECONOMIC DE- 
VELOPMENT. sy SusratesH Guosn. Eco- 
nomic Review. Feb. 15, 1960, pp. 27-29. A 
survey of what the Indian wage policies are, 
some recommendations for what they should 
be, and a listing of actual earnings of indi- 
vidual workers, 


SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES IN U.P. sy 
J. L. Rastroct. Economic Review. Feb. 15, 
1960, pp. 19-22. The machinery and practice 
of settling industrial disputes in Upper Pra- 
desh, India, are discussed. 


PRODUCTIVITY OF OUR COAL MINERS. 
By B. B. Lau. Economic Review. Apr. 1, 
1960, pp. 21-27. An economic study of 
India’s coal mining with particular reference 
to productivity. 


RATIONALISATION WITHOUT TEARS. 
By S. B. Smcar. Economic Review. Feb. 15, 
1960, pp. 11-14. A discussion of how indus- 
try is being rationalised in India without too 
much pain even in the face of great unem- 
ployment. 


USING U.S. TRAINING IN THE PHILIP- 
PINES: A FOLLOW-UP SURVEY OF PAR- 
TICIPANTS. Washington: International Co- 
operation Administration, 1959, Vol. I: The 
Report, 168 p. Vol. II: The Appendix, 177 
p. The survey was conducted by the Institute 
of Social Research, The University of Michi- 
gan, under the direction of Hollis W. Peter 
and Lawrence E. Schlesinger. See pp. 11 & 
38. 


THE WEST PAKISTAN ACADEMY FOR 
VILLAGE DEVELOPMENT: PESHAWAR. 
By Louris Duprere. American Universities 
Field Staff Report Service. Jan. 18, 1960, 24 
p. A description of an experiment in training 
workers for village development in Pakistan. 


INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY IN TAIWAN. 
BY Kwoncuwa Liv. Personnel Journal. May, 
1960, pp. 20-21. The chief of the training 
division, Taiwan Sugar Corporation, tells how 
his company uses group discussions to pro- 
mote a greater sense of participation and 
responsibility among its employees. 


TRADE UNIONS IN AUSTRALIA. Sydney 
(Australia); Angus & Robertson, 1959, 192 
p. $6.25. 


Public Relations 


CITIZEN ABROAD. sy Ensen Neat Bary. 
N.Y.: Viking, 1960, 264 p. $3.50. A report 
on the loss of prestige of the U.S. in the past 
ten years around the world as seen by a 
former bank executive and Washington lobby- 
ist. The author visited twenty-three countries 
and talked with many people before writing 
this angry report. 


ASSIGNMENT: OVERSEAS. sy Joxun Ros- 
ENGRANT AND OTHERS. N.Y.: Crowell, 1960, 
152 p. $3.50; paper, $1.95. A treatise on 
how to be a welcome resident and worthy 
Christian abroad. 


CREATING THE RIGHT SELLING CLI- 
MATE AND COMPANY IMAGE THROUGH 
PUBLIC RELATIONS. spy THeopor Swan- 
son. International Advertiser. July, 1960, The 
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assistant manager of public relations at Stand- 
ard Oil Company (New Jersey) discusses 
public relations programs abroad, using his 
own company as the main example. See p. 9. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS HANDBOOK. J. C. 
AsPLEY AND L. F. Van Hovuren. Chicago: 
Dartnell, 1960, 980 p. $15.00. Public rela- 
tions how-to from almost every point of view. 
Included is a chapter on international public 
relations. 


ARE WE GOOD NEIGHBORS? THREE 
DECADES OF INTER-AMERICAN RELA- 
TIONS, 1930-1960. spy Donatp M. Dozer. 
Gainesville: U. of Florida Press, 1960, 456 
p. $8.00. A study of relationships hetween 
the U.S. and Latin American countries and 
of how Latin Americans view these relation- 
ships. 


INTEGRATING U.S. SUBSIDIARIES INTO 
THE CANADIAN ECONOMY. sy J. R. 
Wuitre. The Commercial and_ Financial 
Chronicle. Mar. 31, 1960, p. 23+. The head 
of Standard Oil of New Jersey’s Canadian 
affiliate offers advice on how a parent com- 
pany should deal with a Canadian subsidiary. 


MAKING FRIENDS—AND CUSTOMERS— 
IN FOREIGN LANDS. Printers’ Ink. June 3, 
1960, pp. 58-59. Some advice on good public 
relations abroad are given by Hill & Knowl- 
ton, Barnet & Reef, Ruder & Finn, and Walker 
& Crenshaw, public relations firms. 


Law 


CUSTOMS LAW _ DIGEST. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1960, 5 vols. of various 
lengths, $150.00. A digest of decisions con- 
tained in the United States Customs Court 
Reports and of customs decisions since 1910. 
Classified and cross referenced. 


MULTIPLE RESIDENCE OF COMPANIES. 
sy T. J. Sopmran. The Accountant. Apr. 30, 
1960, pp. 520-521. A discussion of several 
legal cases involving the question of residence 
ot companies with operations in more than 
one country. 


JURISDICTIONAL ASPECTS OF FOREIGN 
TRADE ANTITRUST CASES. sy Wiisur 
L. Fucate. Export Trade, I: Apr. 25, 1960, 
pp. 11-12+. II: May 2, 1960, pp. 11-12+-. 
III: May 9, 1960, pp. 15-16+4-. A trial attor- 
ney, Antitrust Division, U.S. Department of 
Justice, discusses the trend toward anti- 
monopoly legislation in many nations and the 
importance of not infringing on the sov- 
ereignty of others. He also cites many cases 
and decisions. 


THE LAW OF INTERNATIONAL TRANS- 
ACTIONS AND RELATIONS CASES AND 
MATERIALS. spy Mitton Katz Anp Kinc- 
MAN Brewster. Brooklyn: Foundation Press, 
1960, 863 p. $11.50. A text containing mate- 
rial on the legal status of persons abroad and 
the reach of legal systems. 


OPERATION OF A BUSINESS IN BANK- 
RUPTCY. sy Hersert G. Gorpvon. The 
Canadian Chartered Accountant. May, 1960, 
pp. 454-458. A discussion of how a business 
may be operated under Canadian bankruptcy 
laws. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMERCIAL ARBI- 
TRATION IN LATIN AMERICA. sy F. P. 
Mrum. The Arbitration Journal. Vol. 15, #1, 
1960, pp. 17-26. The present status of inter- 
national commercial arbitration in several 
Latin countries is discussed as is the possi- 
bility of the development of a better system. 
See p. 17. 


STATEMENT OF THE LAWS OF COSTA 
RICA. sy Raut GuarpIAN AND Harry A. 
ZuncHER. Washington: Pan American Union, 
1960, 290 p. paper. $5.00. Provisions affect- 
ing the conduct of business in Costa Rica are 
covered. 


FUNDAMENTAL LAWS OF CUBA—1959. 
Washington: Pan American Union, 1960, 89 
p. paper. 50c. Included are changes in laws 
affecting business since the Revolution. 


A STATEMENT OF THE LAWS OF HON- 
DURAS IN MATTERS AFFECTING BUSI- 
NESS. sy HumsBertro Lopez VILLAMIL. 
Washington: Pan American Union, 1960, 234 
p. paper. $5.00. Current provisions concern- 
ing commercial companies, bankruptcy, con- 
tracts, sales, agency, taxation, labor, monop- 
olies, patents, insurance and other subjects 
are covered. 


MANUAL OF LEGAL CITATIONS. London: 
Institute of Advanced Legal Studies, London 
U., 1960, 85 p. $4.00. (U.S. dist. Oceana, 
New York). A_ selection of the usages of 
legal terminology in Ireland and the British 
Isles today. 


FORCE MAJEURE AND THE DENIAL OF 
AN EXPORT LICENSE UNDER SOVIET 
LAW: A COMMENT ON JORDAN IN- 
VESTMENTS LTD. V. SOUIUZNEFTEKS- 
PORT. spy Harowp J. BERMAN. Harvard Law 
Review. April, 1960, pp. 1128-1148. An an- 
alysis of the Soviet-Israeli oil arbitration case 
decided in Moscow in 1958. 


INDONESIAN NATIONALIZATION MEAS- 
URES BEFORE FOREIGN COURTS. sy 
Martin Domxe. The American Journal of 
International Law. Apr., 1940, pp. 305-323. 
Dutch and German proceedings against Indo- 
nesian nationalisation measures are discussed. 


Finance, Accounting, 
Taxation & Banking 


THE EXPANSION OF SHARE OWNER- 
SHIP MUTUAL FUNDS AND _ UNIT 
TRUSTS. sy S. Watnwricutr. The Bankers’ 
Magazine. Mar., 1960, pp. 199-209. A dis- 
cussion of the increases in mutual funds and 
unit trusts in the U.K. and a comparison with 
U.S. trusts, 
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HOW—AND HOW NOT—TO USE PUER- 
TO RICO AS INTERNATIONAL OPERA- 
TIONS BASE. Business International. May 
27, 1960, pp. 1-2. Legal and tax considera- 
tions discussed. 


HOW U.S. FIRMS ARE PROFITING FROM 
TECHNIQUE TO STRETCH INVESTMENT 
FUNDS. Business International. Apr. 29, 
1960, pp. 1-2. A report on a trend for U.S. 
companies to take a minority control in over- 
seas companies and on how they get the 
maximum strength out of their position. Some 
successful and some unsuccessful ventures in 
minority investment are given. 


WHY—AND HOW—MORE U.S. FIRMS 
ARE CONSOLIDATING FOREIGN EARN- 
INGS. Business International. Mar. 18, 1960, 
pp. 1-2. A survey of several U.S. firms on 
how they incorporate the accounting of their 
foreign earnings into overall company ac- 
counting. 


FINANCING OF FOREIGN OPERATIONS 
BY U.S. COMPANIES. sy EMiLio MAYER. 
International Trade Review. Mar., 1960, pp. 
15-16. The U.S. representative of Banca 
Commerciale Italiana discusses where to bor- 
row (in U.S. or foreign country), when to 
borrow, and the varying situations in each 
country from the borrower’s point of view. 


NEW SOURCES OF FINANCING YOUR 
FOREIGN OPERATIONS. sy WALTER 
Erskine Michigan Business Review. May, 
1960. pp. 26-32. See p. 13. 


HOW TO EVALUATE FOREIGN INVEST- 
MENTS AND CREDIT RISKS. sy Emiio 
Mayer. The Commercial and_ Financial 
Chronicle. Mar. 24, 1960, pp. 10-11. The 
New York representative of Banca Commer- 
ciale Italiana proposes the construction of an 
international investment and credit risk rat- 
ings index. 


CAPITAL BUDGETING AND PRICING IN 
THE FRENCH NATIONALIZED INDUS- 
TRIES. sy THomMas Marscuak. The Journal 
of Business. Apr., 1960, pp. 133-156. An 
economic analysis, including a long bibli- 
ography, 


CREDIT AS AN INSTRUMENT OF ITALY’S 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT POLICY. 
BY FERDINANDO VENTRIGLIA. Review of the 
Economic Conditions in Italy. Mar., 1960. pp. 
127-141. The growth of credit to medium 
and small sized Italian companies is de- 
scribed. 


STUDIES IN COMPANY FINANCE. Brian 
Tew and R. F. Henderson, eds., N.Y.: Cam- 
bridge U. Press, 1959, 301 p. $6.50. A group 
of studies of the published accounts of public 
companies in Great Britain since 1948. Also 
some specific industrial studies. 


NEW BRAKES ON CREDIT. The Banker. 
May, 1960, pp. 287-291. New formal and 
informal restraints on consumer and com- 
mercial credit in Britain are described and 
discussed. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND THE INTER- 
NAL AUDIT. sy J. R. Hicors. The Ac- 
countant. Feb. 6, 1960, pp. 160-164. An 
explanation of the London Foreign Exchange 
Market as well as a discussion of the prob- 
lems of an accountant in properly recording 
business done in different currencies. 


FINANCIAL REPORTING IN CANADA 
(8rd ED.) Canadian Institute of Chartered 
Accountants (69 Bloor St. E, Toronto 5, 
Canada) 1960, 119 p. $4.00 (members); 
$5.00 (non-members). Background material 
analyzing the annual reports of 300 Canadian 
firms and a record of types of financial state- 
ments presented, the form and terminology 
used and the accounting treatment given. 


MINING ACCOUNTING IN CANADA. 
Canadian Institute of Chartered Accountants. 
(69 Bloor St. E, Toronto 5, Canada) 1960, 
72 p. $3.00. A handbook dealing with ac- 
counting practices adopted by major Cana- 
dian mining companies, with special] empha- 
sis on depletion, inventory valuation and the 
effect of income tax legislation. 


INTERNATIONAL TAX AGREEMENTS. 
New York: United Nations, 1959, v. 8, 
$7.50; v. 9, $3.50. (dist. by Columbia U. 
Press, N.Y.) Volume 8 is a guide to inter- 
national tax agreements, Volume 9 gives the 
text of tax agreements. 


HOW COMPANIES ARE WINNING FA- 
VORABLE SECTION 367 RULINGS. Busi- 
ness International. Apr. 8, 1960, pp. 2-3. 
An analysis of how to win approval from 
the Internal Revenue Service to transfer, tax 
free, know-how, patents, trademarks and ex- 
port activities to foreign base subsidiaries 
located in a profit sanctuary. 


ADVANTAGES FOR U.S. COMPANIES UN- 
DER FOREIGN FLAGS: POINT UP FU- 
TILITY OF BOGGS BILL. sy Ronenrr B. 
SuHaw. The Magazine of Wall Street. Mar. 26, 
1960, pp. 11-14+. A discussion of existing 
tax benefits under foreign registration and of 
Boggs Bill inconsistencies. Included are statis- 
tical data on 20 U.S. companies with large 
foreign business. 


THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE TRADE 
CORPORATION AND THE BOGGS BILL. 
By Raven H. Kuine. Taxes. May, 1960, pp. 
413-415. The differences in the purpose of 
the Western Hemisphere Trade Corporation 
and the purpose of the Boggs Bill are dis- 
cussed as is the bearing each purpose has on 
tax considerations. 


INCOME FROM LICENSING PATENTS 
ABROAD. sy ANDREW W. BRAINERD. Taxes. 
Mar., 1960, pp. 209-237. A Chicago attorney 
explores the tax aspects of income from 
licensing patents abroad. See p. 7. 


THE CAPITAL GAINS TREATMENT OF 
FOREIGN LICENSING INCOME. sy Awn- 
DREW W. BRAINERD. Export Trade. 1: May 
16, 1960, pp. 17-18+; II: May 23, 1960, 
pp. 16-17+; III: May 30, 1960, pp. 24-25+; 
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IV: June 6, 1960, pp. 7-8+; and V: June 13, 
1960, pp. 10-11. An exploration of ways of 
making substantial savings in taxes on for- 
eign licensing income. 


THE REAL ESTATE TAX. sy H. C. Gor- 
DENBERG. The Canadian Chartered Account- 
ant. June, 1960, pp. 560-564. A description 
of real estate taxes as they apply to commer- 
cial and residential property in different parts 
of Canada. 


TAXES AND EXPENSE ACCOUNTS. sy 
Gwynetu McGrecor. Canadian Tax Journal. 
Mar.-Apr., 1960, pp. 118-122. A note on 
tax exempt expense accounts with some com- 
parisons between Canadian, U.S., and U.K. 
practices and legislation. 


THE NOVA SCOTIA HOSPITAL (SALES) 
TAX. ITI—OPERATION. sy Joun F. Due. 
Canadian Tax Journal. Mar.-Apr., 1960, pp. 
135-144. The last of a series, this section 
deals with the operation of the tax from the 
points of view of government and taxpayer. 


DEATH TAXATION AND THE PRIVATE 
BUSINESS. sy G. F. MACLAREN. Canadian 
Tax Journal. Mar-Apr., 1960, pp. 124-166. 
A description of death duties affecting a pri- 
vate Canadian business and a statement of 
an argument that the pressure of these taxes 
is driving Canadian businesses into foreign 
hands. 


PROPERTY, PROGRESS AND POVERTY— 
PART I. sy F. H. Frynins. Canadian Tax 
Journal. May-June, 1960, pp. 210-216. A 
description of the property taxation laws in 
Canada and a discussion of the fairmess of 
these laws. 


PERSONAL INCOME TAX: PART 3. sy 
Greorrrey M. Cotiey. The Monetary Times. 
Apr., 1960, pp. 20+. The preparation and 
filing of a Canadian personal income tax 
return are described. 


THE VALUATION OF BRITISH EQUITIES. 
BY WeRNER S. Scnott. The Financial An- 
alysts Journal. May-June, 1960, pp. 15-19. 
Differences in U.S. and U.K. tax concepts are 
discussed. 


ASSET REVALUATION AND INCOME 
TAXATION IN JAPAN. sy Smpney Davinson 
anp Yasuxicur Yasusa. National Tax Jour- 
nal, Mar., 1960, pp. 45-58. A discussion of 
adjustments that had to be made in income 
taxation in Japan as a result of inflation. 


THE CASE FOR BANK REPRESENTA- 
TIVES ABROAD. sy MICHAEL SreNIAWSKI. 
Burroughs Clearing House. Apr., 1960, p. 
46+. The questions explored are: whether it 
is worth having resident ° representatives 
abroad; where to have them; and whom to 
choose. See p. 15. 


BANKERS CAN ASSIST U.S. INTERESTS 
IN DETERMINING AND FACILITATING 
THEIR OVERSEAS TRADING AND _IN- 
VESTMENT OPERATIONS. sy O. A. Jack- 


son. International Trade Review. May, 1960, 
pp. 16-18. A vice president of Continental 
Illinois Bank and Trust Company of Chicago 
discusses the types of banking assistance 
available to U.S. overseas traders and in- 
vestors. 


IRISH BANKING AND THE GROWING 
ECONOMY. sy Gerarp Quinn. The Banker. 
Mar., 1960, pp. 173-177. Figures and discus- 
sion of deposits, profits and growth of Irish 
banks, 


THE ITALIAN BANKING SYSTEM. sr 
Giavco DELLA PorTA. Review of the Eco- 
nomic Conditions in Italy. Mar., 1960, pp. 
178-192. A University of Rome professor 
describes the laws regulating Italian banks 
and also banking practices. 


MODERN BANKING. sy RicHarp SIDNEY 
Sayers. N.Y.: Oxford, 1960, 294 p. $4.00. 
5th ed. Among the revisions is a chapter on 
the British government’s Radcliffe Plan. 


AN APPRAISAL OF RECENT DEVELOP- 
MENTS IN BRITISH BANKING. sy Lorp 
Prercy. The Bankers’ Magazine. Feb., 1960, 
pp. 102-110. A discussion of such recent 
innovations as personal loans and _ personal 
checking accounts as well as of changes in 
basic British banking policy. 


THE FRUITS OF FREEDOM. sy F. S. Tay- 
tor. The Banker. Apr., 1960, pp. 259-264. A 
report on the period of 1951-1958, with some 
figures from 1938, in Scottish banking. 


SCOTTISH BANKS UNDER THE MICRO- 
SCOPE. ny Ian W. MacDonatp The Banker. 
Apr., 1960, pp. 250-254. A summary of the 
Radcliffe Committee’s observations on the 
peculiarities of Scottish banks. 


THE LAW OF THE BANKER AND CUS- 


TOMER: (14) DETERMINATION OF 
AUTHORITY TO PAY CHECQUES. The 


South African Bankers’ Journal. Mar.. 1960, 
pp. 478-488. Another in a series on the law 
and custom relating to the use of bank 
checks in the Union of South Africa. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN TRADING 
BANK ACTIVITIES. Review. Feb., 1960, 
pp. 3-6. A discussion of the lending, savings, 
investment, and hire purchase services of 
Australian Banks. 


AUSTRALIA’S BANKING REFORM. sy 
Brian Tew. The Banker. May, 1960, pp. 
318-322. A description of Australia’s banking 
and money market as set up by the 1959 
Banking Acts. 


ESSENTIALS ABOUT THE AMERICAN 
MARINE INSURANCE MARKET. sy Cari 
E. McDowE Lt. Export Trade. Mar. 21, 1960, 
p. 22+. The executive vice president of 
American Institute of Marine Underwriters 
discusses the growth of American marine in- 
surance and its place in world trade. 
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MARINE UNDERWRITERS AID EXPORT- 
ERS TO SELL ABROAD COMPETITIVELY. 
BY Lowett Kerr. Export Trade. Mar. 28, 
1960, pp. 7-9-+. A report on a discussion of 
marine insurance at the Foreign Traders Asso- 
ciation meeting in Philadelphia in March. 


NEW HORIZONS FOR LIFE OFFICES. 
The Banker. Mar., 1960, pp. 168-172. A 
report on life insurance in Britain. 


WORLD INSURANCE TRENDS. Davis W. 
Gregg and Dan M. McGill, eds. Philadelphia: 
U. of Pennsylvania Press, 1960, 689 p. 
$10.00. (Proceedings of the first internation- 
al insurance conference, Philadelphia, May, 
1957) Papers on insurance trends, and pros- 
pects in 6 major world areas and on insur- 
ance in 27 countries. 


REPORT ON INSURANCE IN CANADA. 
The Monetary Times. May, 1960, pp. 32- 
48+. A group of articles covering life, health, 
and fire and casualty insurance. Many figures. 


FIRE AND CASUALTY IN CANADA. sy 
Rap M. Sxetcu The Spectator. May, 1960, 
pp. 44-45+. A report on legal controls over 
Canadian life insurance. 


Economic Relations 
World Trade 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE: SELECTED 
TYPES OF WORLD REGIONS. sy Jonn W. 
ALEXANDER. Economic Geography. Apr., 
1960, pp. 95-115. A study, based on 1954 
U.N. Yearbook of International Trade Statis- 
tics, of types of world trade areas and of 
the problems of their interrelationships. 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS. sy Hucu 
B. Ki.tovcH anp Lucy W. KIL.ovucn. 
Princeton: Van Nostrand, 1960, 440 p. $6.75. 
A college textbook. 


THE TENDENCY TOWARDS REGIONAL- 
ISATION IN INTERNATIONOL TRADE, 
1928-1956. spy E. Tnonsecxe. The Hague: 
Nijhoff, 1960, 223 p. $10.00. 


MONETARY ANALYSIS OF INCOME AND 
IMPORTS AND ITS STATISTICAL APPLI- 
CATION. sy J. J. Potak AND LORETTE 
BoIssONNEAULT. Staff Papers. Apr., 1960, pp. 
349-369. 39 countries are dealt with in detail. 


NOTES ON SOME CONTROVERSES IN 
THE THEORY OF INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE. sy J. BHacwatr anp H. G. Joun- 
son. The Economic Journal. Mar., 1960, pp. 
74-93. A review of four disputed problems in 
the theory of international trade: Marshall 
vs Graham on changes in international de- 
mand, terms of trade and volume of trade; 
Edgeworth vs Nicholson on the effect of an 
improvement in production on foreign trade 
and welfare; Marshall vs Viner on measure- 


ment of the “net benefit” from trade; and 
Marshall’s theorem concerning the stability 
of international equilibrium. 


TIN AT THE CROSSROADS. sy L. H. Tanr- 
RING. New Commonwealth. May, 1960, pp. 
808-311. The meaning of the forthcoming 
International Tin Agreement to Malaya and 
Nigeria is discussed. The terms of the agree- 
ment are analyzed at length. 


AMERICAN BUSINESSMEN AND INTER- 
NATIONAL TRADE, Raymond A. Bauer et 
al, directors. Glencoe: Free Press, 1960, 145 
p. $5.00. (A study of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology Center for International 
Studies) A survey of 900 U.S. businessmen 
on their attitudes toward international trade. 
The survey was made in 1954. 


THE MEANING OF EXPORT ORIGIN. sy 
Davin J. Asnton. Research Report to Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Boston, 1960, 173 p. 
paper. A study of the origins of products 
exported from the U.S. and of the import- 
ance of these origins and knowing what they 
are in the trade policies of the U.S. See 
p. 21 & 87. 


CANADA AND THE U.S.A.—PARTNERS 
IN TRADE (A SYMPOSIUM). sy James A. 
Rosperts AND HENRY KEARNS. The Rotarian. 
June, 1960, pp. 18-21++. Canada’s deputy 
minister of trade and commerce and the 
U.S.A.’s (former) assistant secretary of com- 
merce for international affairs discuss trade 
between their countries. They comment on the 
kind and extent of the trade and the effect 
it is having on each country. 


THE FUTURE OF LATIN AMERICAN EX- 
PORTS TO THE UNITED STATES: 1965 
to 1970. sy Louis O. Detwart. Washington: 
National Planning Association, 1960, 147 p. 
$2.00 A report on the state of Latin Amer- 
ican exports now and a projection of future 
trends. Some recommendations are made. 


MEXICO AND REGIONAL ECONOMIC 
INTEGRATION. Commercio Exterior de 
Mexico. May, 1960, p. 7+. A discussion of 
what Mexico has done and may do to pro- 
mote a Latin American Free Trade Associa- 
tion. Specific areas in which Mexico would 
participate (e.g. lending technical assistance 
to Peru in oil exploration) are described. 


LATIN AMERICAN FREE-TRADE AND 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY. sy SryMoun E. 
LinFIELD. The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle. Apr. 28, 1960, pp. 10-11. An 
explanation of what the Montevideo Treaty 
does and does not do in the evolution of a 
Latin American common market. The author 
is president of Development Assistance Cor- 
poration, New York. 


ADJUSTED TERMS OF TRADE FOR 
LATIN AMERICA. sy Jonn H. Avupen. In- 
ter-American Economic Affairs. Spring, 1960, 
pp. 3-11. An estimation of the Latin Amer- 
ican countries’ terms of trade with the rest 
of the world. 
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SUGGESTIONS ON U.S. POLICY TOWARD 
EUROPEAN INTEGRATION. sy Emre 
Benorr. Export Trade. I: Apr. 18, 1960, pp. 
11-12+; II: Apr. 25, 1960, pp. 12-144. A 
professor at Columbia Graduate School of 
Business suggests a formula to reduce the 
danger of an inter-group trade war. 


THE COMMON MARKET: ITS STRUC- 
TURE AND PURPOSE. sy J. F. Dentav. 
N.Y.: Praeger, 1960, 139 p. $4.50. A history 
of the European Common Market with some 
comparisons with other large market areas of 
the past. A description of its workings, pur- 
poses and accomplishments. The author is 
an economist and inspector of finances in the 
French treasury. 


THE FREE TRADE AREA NEGOTIA- 
TIONS. spy MrrntaM Camps. Princeton: Center 
of International Studies, Princeton U., 1959, 
51 p. 50c. A study of the European Common 
Market. 


THE CHANGED AMERICAN PERSPEC- 
TIVE ON WESTERN EUROPE. sy Howarp 
Wuippen. Western World. March, 1960, pp. 
16-19. The foreign editor of Business Week 
analyzes the changing American views on 
EEC and EFTA and on what further merg- 
ing of these two groups can mean to the 
U.S. economy, 


UNITED STATES OF EUROPE GOAL 
CAUGHT BETWEEN THE “INNER 6” 
AND “OUTER 7”. sy Joun H. Lixp. The 
Magazine of Wall Street. Apr. 23, 1960, pp. 
145-147+-. An analysis of the differences 
between Europe’s two trading areas. 


THE MYTH OF THE ATLANTIC PAY- 
MENTS UNION. sy Geratp Van Loo. 
European-Atlantic Review. Spring, 1960, pp. 
36-37. A statement of the view that an 
Atlantic Payments Union should not be 
formed to take the place of EPU. 


EUROPE AND AMERICAN: VIEWPOINTS 
ON ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS. Euro- 
pean-Atlantic Review. Spring, 1960, pp. 24- 
35. A group of articles: “Prescription for a 
Solution to Europe’s Trade Problems” by 
Hermann J. Abs; “Canada Will Participate 
Fully in an Atlantic Economic Forum” by 
Gordon Churchill; “Two Trends of New 
Thought” by Alexandre Hay; and ‘“Amer- 
ican View of the Six” by E. Russell Eggers. 


DIVIDED EUROPE. sy Pavut Bargeav. The 
Banker. May, 1960, pp. 298-302. A discus- 
sion of the deepening of the division between 
the two European markets. 


EUROPE WILL NOT WAIT. sy A. Nvr- 
tinc. London: Hollis & Carter, 1960, $3.25. 
A statement of the need for greater political 
and economic unity in Europe in the face 
of Asian and Russi petition 





EUROPE AND THE SOCIAL ORDER. sy 
J. P. Corsetr. Leyden: Sitjhoff, 1959, 188 
p. Florins 9.25. An analysis of social prin- 
ciples as related to industrialized society and 
to European integration. 


EUROPE’S COAL AND STEEL COMMU- 
NITY. sy Louis Lister. N.Y.: Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1960, 495 p. $8.00. The re- 
cent history of one phase of Europe’s inte- 
gration is explored. 


THE EXTERNAL RELATIONS OF THE 
COMMON MARKET. sy Emme BeEnorr. 
The Record (The Bar Association of New 
York, 42 W. 44th St., N.Y. 36) June. 1960, 
pp. 276-285. A discussion of the effects of 
EEC on other countries, particularily the 
EFTA countries and the U.S. and an an- 
alysis of some ideas that EEC planners have 
to mitigate the adverse effects of their union. 


EUROPEAN INTEGRATION AND CANA- 
DIAN TRADE. Monthly Review. April, 1960, 
4 p. A survey of the effects European inte- 
gration has already had on Canadian trade 
and an analysis of what the future may hold 
and how Canada feels about international 
cooperation. 


TRADF FACTS. European-Atlantic Review. 
Winter, 1959-1960, pp. 45-49. A statistical 
study showing the need for an all-Europe 
economic union. 


THE EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET. sy 
Henprik ZWARENSTEYN. Business Topics. 
Spring, 1960, pp. 58-68. A history and an- 
alysis of the present European Common 
Market and of preceding European customs 


unions, including a discussion of the im- 
portance of the EFTA-EEC split to U.S. 
business. 


HOW THE INDUSTRIALISTS SEE THE 
FUTURE OF EUROPEAN TRADE. Euro- 
pean-Atlantic Review. Winter, 1959-1960, 
pp. 35-43. Business leaders in several Euro- 
pean countries give their viewpoints on 
future trading in their continent. 


THE FUTURE OF EUROPEAN ECONOM- 
IC INTEGRATION. sy REGINALD MAULDING. 
Board of Trade Journal. Feb. 19, 1960, pp. 
379-380. The president of the British Board 
of Trade discusses European economic inte- 
gration and, in particular, Britain’s relation- 
ship to it. 


BRITAIN’S EUROPEAN DILEMMA. sy 
M. H. Fisner. New Commonwealth. Apr., 
1960, pp. 224-261. A discussion of Britain’s 
position on European economic integration. 


KEYSTONE OF EUROPEAN UNITY. sy 
Peter Krrx. European-Atlantic Review. 
Winter, 1959-1960, pp. 3-5. A discussion of 
whether Britain is ready for greater coopera- 
tion with Europe and an analysis of how 
closer union can be brought about. 


EUROPE’S ENERGY SUPPLIERS SCRAM- 
BLE FOR CUSTOM. sy MicnaAEL SHANKs. 
The Director. Mar., 1960, pp. 490-493. A 
review of the various power sources (coal, 
nuclear energy, hydro-power, etc.) in Europe 
and of the intense competition between them. 
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THE ENGINEERING INDUSTRY AND 
EUROPEAN INTEGRATION sy OLE 
Byorcx. Scandinaviska Banken Quarterly Re- 
view. Apr., 1960, pp. 58-62. A study of ex- 
ports of Swedish engineering products to 
other European countries and to the United 
States and a discussion of how membership 
in EFTA will affect Sweden’s position as a 
major exporter of engineering products. 


EXPANSION IS THE WORD. sy RicHarp 
Fry. New Commonwealth. Apr., 1960, pp. 
220-223. A study of growing British industry 
with an analysis of the possible effects of a 
coming labor shortage on the competitive 
position of British goods in intermational 
markets. 


AUSTRALIA’S DOLLAR BUSINESS. Quar- 
terly Survey. Apr., 1960, pp. 18-15. A report 
on the trade between Australia and North 
America and of Australia’s monetary position. 


Investment 


THE SOCIAL CHOICE BETWEEN HOME 
AND OVERSEAS INVESTMENT. sy A. E. 
Jasay. The Economic Journal. Mar., 1960, 
pp. 105-113. A discussion with a detailed 
analysis of the desirability of investing at 
home or abroad. From the point of view of 
the benefit to the whole economy of the 
country investing, not from the point of view 
of the individual investor. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT THROUGH 
MASSIVE INVESTMENT. sy Yocrmper 
Kumar Atacn. Economic Review. Feb. 15, 
1960, pp. 5-9. A discussion of the influence 
on economic development of under developed 
areas of massive government and private in- 
vestment. 


THE IMPACT OF INVESTMENT ON A 
GROWING COMMUNITY. sy C. J. Cassrer- 
Ly. The Director. Mar., 1960, pp. 502-504. 
The effect an investment in an underdevel- 
oped area can have on the economy of a 
community is analyzed. The chief example 
is the effect of a new £80,000 payroll in 
Jamaica. 


FISCAL POLICY IN UNDERDEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES. sy Raja Jesupos CHELLIAH. 
N.Y.: Macmillan, 1960, 168 p. $3.50. A 
discussion of the problem of how to channel 
a country’s economic surplus into investment. 
India is used as the chief example. 


FOREIGN AID UNDER P.L. 480. sy N. A. 
Kuan. Economic Review. Mar. 1, 1960, pp. 
9-12. A discussion of how P.L. 480 funds are 
used in India and of whether the funds are 
used wastefully. 


PRIVATE INVESTMENT AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL AID. sy Dac HAMMARSKJOLD. 
United Nations Review. May, 1960, pp. 24- 
27. The UN secretary general discusses the 
present rate of private investment in under- 
developed areas and ways in which private in- 
vestment can be increased and better directed. 


INTERNATIONAL PRIVATE INVEST- 
MENT: A GUIDE TO PROSPECTUS 
PREPARATION. sy Harry J. Rosrnson. 
Menlo Park (Cal.): International Industrial 
Development Center, Stanford Research Insti- 
tute, 1960, 21 p. paper, $3.00. The aim of 
the study is to help industrialists in newly 
developing countries prepare an investment 
prospectus for submission to potential U.S. 
investors. A clear how-to. 


FOREIGN CAPITAL AND ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT: JAPAN, INDIA, AND 
CANADA. By IstamM Nuruvut. Rutland (Vt.): 
C. E. Tuttle, 1960, 251 p. $5.00. India, 
Japan, and Canada are used as examples of 
the short and long range results of foreign 
investment. 


LATIN AMERICA: NEITHER EXPLOITED 
NOR IGNORED. sy C. Doucias DrILton. 
The Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 
Mar, 24, 1960, pp. 12-13+4-. Undersecretary 
of State analyzes U.S. investments to and 
return from Latin America to show that Latin 
America is not being exploited by U.S. 
interests. 


Economic Development 
and Aid 


THE STAGES OF ECONOMIC GROWTH: 
A NON-COMMUNIST MANIFESTO. sy 
W. W. Rostow. N.Y.: Cambridge U. Press, 
1960, 178 p. $3.75. paper, $1.45. A develop- 
ment of a theory of economic growth as fol- 
lowing a somewhat predictable pattern. 


STATES, CONTRACTS AND PROGRESS: 
DYNAMICS OF = INTERNATIONAL 
WEALTH. sy Harotp M. Fieminec. N.Y.: 
Oceana, 1960, 129 p. $3.50, cloth; $1.50, 
paper. Nationalization of industries, economic 
development agreements, international rights 
and obligations, dynamics of social wealth, 
private enterprise, government to government 
aid, and some economic success stories are 
topics discussed. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND THE 
FUTURE OF THE NON-WESTERN 
WORLD. sy Joun J. HoniGMann. The 
South Atlantic Quarterly. Winter, 1960, pp. 
24-34. A discussion of whether technical aid 
is necessarily a good thing. 


BEYOND THE WELFARE STATE. sy 
GunNAR MyYRDAL. New Haven: Yale U. Press, 
1960. 287 p. $4.50. An examination of the 
nature and extent of government economic 
planning in advanced nations and the need 
for and practicality of such planning in less 
developed areas. 


WESTERN PERSPECTIVES AND ASIAN 
PROBLEMS. sy Natuan Keyrrrz. Human 
Organization. Spring, 1960, pp. 28-31. A pro- 
fessor at the U. of Toronto shows differences 
in perspective between Westemers and Asians 
on such problems as technical assistance, 
work, corruption, population growth, the 
family, competition and nationhood, 
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PROCESSING UNDERDEVELOPED DATA 
FROM AN UNDERDEVELOPED AREA. sy 
Curmton R. Wuarton, Jr. Journal of the 
American Statistical Association. Mar., 1960, 
pp. 23-37. The problems of improvising on 
inadequate data from an underdeveloped area 
are discussed. The area used as the chief 
example is Minas Gerais, Brazil. 


VOLUNTARY FOREIGN AID AND AMER- 
ICAN FOREIGN POLICY: THE ELEMENT 
OF STATE CONTROL. sy New H. Atrorp, 
Jr. Virginia Law Review. Apr., 1960, pp. 
477-515. Tax discrimination against private 
foreign aid, including that given through 
charitable organizations, is discussed. Many 
cases are cited. 


PATTERNS OF DEVELOPMENT IN ASIA. 
ny Grupert Etrenne. Pakistan Horizon. Dec., 
1959, pp. 337-345. An analysis of the differ- 
ent roads to economic development being fol- 
lowed by various Asian countries and a 
discussion of the relationship between the 
type of government in power and the type 
and amount of economic progress. 


DEVELOPMENT PROBLEMS IN INDIA 
AND PAKISTAN. International Financial 
News Survey. Apr. 29, 1960, pp. 333-335. 
A group of bankers review the development 
problems of two nations. 


POPULATION AND PLANNING. sy Svus- 
HASH CHANDRA SARKER. Economic Review. 
Apr. 1, 1960, pp. 8-10. A discussion of the 
relationship between population growth and 
economic levels of a country, with particular 
reference to India. 


MONOPOLY-OLIGOPOLY-ECONOMIC DE- 
VELOPMENT. sy AtFrep P. THorne. Car- 
tel. Apr., 1960, pp. 58-66+. A discussion of 
the dominance of monopolies and oligopolies 
in the economic structure of underdeveloped 
countries in Latin America and the Carribean 
and an analysis of how this dominance affects 
the economic growth of these countries. 


PLAN FOR DEVELOPING RESOURCES. 
International Management Digest. June, 1960, 
pp. 35-38. A report on the development of 
Toquepala, Peru’s giant new copper enter- 
prise which required cooperation by four U.S. 
mining companies, the World Bank, and the 
Peruvian government. 


BRITAIN THE GOOD NEIGHBOR. Bar- 
clay’s Bank Review. May, 1960, pp. 25-27. A 
report on the extent and kind of British 
overseas assistance. 


ECONOMIC RATIONALITY AND BEHA- 
VIOR PATTERNS IN AN UNDERDEVEL- 
OPED AREA: A CASE STUDY OF AFRI- 
CAN ECONOMIC BEHAVIOR IN THE 
RHODESIAS. spy Wriw1AM J. Barser. Eco- 
nomic Development and Cultural Change. 
Apr., 1960, pp. 237-251. An analysis of the 
response of Africans to fresh opportunities for 
economic advance and a consideration of the 
extent to which their behavior is explained 
by economic rationality, 


GEZIRA: A STORY OF DEVELOPMENT 
IN THE SUDAN. sy Arruurn GAITSKELL. 
London; Faber, 1959, 372 p. 42/. A detailed 
account of the Gezira irrigation and develop- 
ment scheme by a man who worked on it 
for many years, 


FOREIGN AID: THEORY AND PRACTICE 
IN SOUTHERN ASIA. sy CHartes WOLF. 
Princeton; Princeton U. Press, 1960, 442 p. 
$7.50. The author analyzes the problem of 
how better to allocate U.S. aid among the 
countries of Southeast Asia. 


SOME IMPLICATIONS OF INFLATION- 
ARY FINANCING OF ECONOMIC DFVEL- 
OPMENT IN INDIA. sy R. P. Suna. Eco- 
nomic Review. Feb. 1, 1960, pp. 25-26. A 
discussion of the effects of inflation on the 
development of India. 


THE IMPACT OF AMERICAN AID IN 
PAKISTAN. spy Mim Mustara Atr KHAN. 
Pakistan Horizon. December, 1959, pp. 346- 
356. Some comments on how U.S. aid is 
affecting Pakistan, some suggestions for im- 
provement in the handling of aid, and an 
assessment of what loss of U.S. aid would 
mean to the country. 


UNITED STATES AND INDIAN ECONOM- 
IC DEVELOPMENT. sy PrtTer TAMAs 
Baver. Washington: American Enterprise 
Association, 1959, 119 p. paper. $1.00. The 
economic policies of India, and U.S. economic 
and technical assistance to India are dis- 
cussed, 


SWEDISH AID TO UNDER-DEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES. sy Jonas NorpENSON aNd Bo 
Tuome. Skandinaviska Banken Quarterly Re- 
view. Apr., 1960, pp. 50-57. A survey of 
what Sweden is contributing in the way of 
economic and technical aid to underdeveloped 
countries and some discussion of what this 
aid is costing Sweden and of what benefits 
Sweden may be gaining from the aid. 


GERMANY’S PART IN DEVELOPMENT 
AID. sy Ricwarp Battery. New Common- 
wealth. May, 1960, pp. 314-316. The type 
and scale of overseas aid sponsored by the 
West German government are examined. 


POINT FOUR IN AFRICA. sy ARNOLD 
Rivxim. Africa; Special Report. May, 1960, 
pp. 11-12. A description of ICA’s training 
program for specialists to work in Pt. 4 
programs in Africa. 


A POINT FOUR YOUTH CORPS. sy Henry 
S. Reuss. The Commonweal. May 6, 1960, 
pp. 146-148. A discussion of a proposed bill 
to send young people to work in under- 
developed countries in lieu of military train- 
ing. 


Trade Restrictions 


THE 1960-61 GATT TARIFF CONFER- 
ENCE. sy Honore M. Cartupat. (Depart- 
ment of State Publication 6958, Commercial 
Policy Series 172) Mar., 1960, 9 p. 10c. 
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(For sale by Supt. of Doc., Washington 25) 
Reprinted from the Department of State 
Bulletin, Feb. 22, 1960. A discussion of 
what GATT is and what it attempts to ac- 
complish as well as of U.S. role in GATT. 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE TIMES. sy 
Joun W. Hicur. American Import & Export 
Bulletin. May, 1960, pp. 401-402+-. The ex- 
ecutive director of the Committee for a 
National Trade Policy discusses Congressional 
consideration of GATT in June, 1962 and 
makes some recommendations, 


DO THE FACTS JUSTIFY A HIGHER 
TARIFF WALL? sy Lawrence Ferric. The 
Freeman. May, 1960, pp. 44-46. An economic 
columnist for the Scripps-Howard newspapers 
quotes import-export figures to deny the 
economic soundness of high tariffs. 


A THOROUGHLY VICIOUS PROTECTION- 
IST PROPOSAL MERITS VIGOROUS OP- 
POSTION. sy FRANKutIN R. Roor. Export 
Trade. May 16, 1960, pp. 20-22+. A state- 
ment of arguments against the Keating bill, 
S. 2663, which proposes an equalization, 
through tariffs, of U.S. and foreign industries 
where differing labor costs are the main 
competitive factor, 


THE IMPACT OF IMPORTS AND TARIFFS 
ON THE AMERICAN TUNA INDUSTRY. 
By THoMas A. Petit. The American Journal 
of Ec ics and Sociology. Apr., 1960, pp. 
275-288. A study of how imports of tuna, 
as well as tariffs, have affected the domestic 
industry and how the industry has reacted. 





BARRIERS TO TRADE BETWEEN CAN- 
ADA AND THE UNITED STATES. sy 
Francis MAssOn AND J. B. Wurrety. Can- 
adian-American Committee (National Plan- 
ning Association, 1606 N. Hampshire Ave. 
NW, Washington 9) 97 p. paper. $2.00. A 
survey of what the barriers such as tariffs 
and health and quarantine restrictions are 
and a discussion of the effects of these bar- 
riers on each of the countries. 


HEMISPHERE COOPERATION. Latin- 
American Business Highlights. First Quarter, 
1960, pp. 1-5. A description of modifications 
in U.S. policies on trade restrictions, tariffs, 
loans, and private investments, and foreign 
aid which will increase hemisphere economic 
cooperation. Latin American economic inte- 
gration is also discussed. 


SHORT-TERM EFFECT OF THE LOWER- 
ING OF IMPORT DUTIES IN GERMANY. 
BY J. WEMELSFELDER. The Economic Journal. 
Mar., 1960, pp. 95-104. A study of the 
effects of drastic lowering of import duties 
in Germany on the price levels, industrial 
growth, and general welfare of the people. 
A case study is given on effects in the textile 
industry. 


Monetary Affairs 


HOW TO GET A SOUND INTERNATION- 
AL MONETARY SYSTEM. sy Purp Conrr- 
nEY. The Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle. May 19, 1960, p. 18+. The president of 
Coty, Inc., analyzes faults in the present 
international monetary system and suggests 
some solutions. 


PRISMATIC SOCIETY AND FINANCIAL 
ADMINISTRATION. sy Frep W. Riccs. 
Administrative Science Quarterly. June, 1960, 
pp. 1-46. A study of financial administration 
in developing economies. Written mostly 
from the point of view of government admin- 
istration, but business influence is also dis- 
cussed, 


DEVELOPMENT AID AND WORLD RE- 
SERVES. sy Frep Hmscn. The Banker. 
March, 1960, pp. 144-152. A discussion of 
the adequacy of world money to finance de- 
velopment of now underdeveloped areas is 
discussed. Also a critique is put forth of a 
plan proposed (The Banker, Jan., 1960) by 
Robert Triffin for countries to pool their 
resources in the International Monetary Fund, 
renouncing the use of their national curren- 
cies as international reserves. 


NOTES ON THE MEASUREMENT OF IN- 
TERNATIONAL LIQUIDITY. sy R. F. 
Gemmitit. The Journal of Finance. Mar., 
1960, pp. 53-61. An analysis including a 
discussion of the special position of the inter- 
national banker and holdings of international 
means of payment. 


THE ROLE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY FUND IN PROMOTING 
PRICE STABILITY. spy Watter R. Garp- 
NER. Staff Papers. Apr., 1960, pp. 319-326. 
The prevention of inflation around the world 
as an aim of IMF is discussed. 


CANADA’S FOREIGN EXCHANGE MAR- 
KET. ny Rupotr R. RuompBenrc. Staff Papers. 
Apr., 1960, pp. 439-456. A description of 
the workings of Canada’s foreign exchange 
market since 1950 when a fluctuating ex- 
change rate system was adopted. 


FOREIGN MONEY WE CAN’T SPEND. sy 
Epwarp S. Mason. The Atlantic. May, 1960, 
pp. 79-86. The dean of the Graduate School 
of Public Administration, Harvard Univer- 
sity, discusses counterpart funds in foreign 
currencies which grew up under the Marshall 
Plan and are at present unusable by the U.S. 


EMBARRASSMENT OF RICHES. sy Kurr 
Biocu. Barron’s. May 238, 1960, p. 9+. An 
account of the post war success of the Ger- 
man Central Bank. 


TWO KINDS OF BALANCE OF PAY- 
MENTS PROBLEMS. Morgan Guaranty Sur- 
vey. May, 1960, pp. 7-10. The problems of 
Great Britain and Germany are compared and 
contrasted. 
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HOW SUCCESSFUL HAS THE SWEDISH 
STABILIZATION POLICY BEEN? sy Enix 
LunpBerG. Skandinaviska Banken Quarterly 
Review. Apr., 1960, pp. 42-49. The relation- 
ship between Sweden’s fiscal policies and the 
country’s prosperity is analyzed. 


ANOTHER LOOK AT “LIQUIDITY”. sy 
H. B. Rose. The Banker. March, 1960, pp. 
160-167. A discussion of the Radcliffe Com- 
mittee’s concept of liquidity rather than 
money supply as the target for monetary 
action, 


FISCAL POLICY AND MONETARY POL- 
ICY AS INSTRUMENTS OF ECONOMIC 
CONTROL. I: THE NEEDS OF THE CASE. 
By J. C. R. Dow. Westminster Bank Review. 
May, 1960, pp. 7-11. A consideration of the 
kinds of fluctuations the British government 
may be called on to control. 


SOVIET INFLATIONARY PRESSURES, 
1928-1957; CAUSES AND CURES. sy 
FRANKLYN D. HoitzMan. Quarterly Journal 
of Economics. May, 1960, pp. 167-188. An 
analysis of the reasons for prewar inflation 
and for the postwar lessening of the condi- 
tion. 


HOW TO CUT THE PREMIUM ON CAN- 
ADA’S DOLLAR. sy Jack Miter. Satur- 
day Night. Apr. 30, 1960, pp. 17-19. A pro- 
posal that the premium on Canadian dollars 
be cut by using Canadian dollars to buy 
U.S. dollars. Much analysis is included of 
how much this would cost and how it would 
work, 


The U.S. Dollar 


THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS PROB- 
LEM. sy Ropert B. ANDERSON. Foreign 
Affairs. Apr., 1960, pp. 419-432. The U.S. 
Secretary of the Treasury explores a much 
discussed problem and ventures some pre- 
dictions on how a solution will be worked 
out. 


STRATEGY FOR THE DOLLAR. sy Ricu- 
ARD N. GArpnenr. Foreign Affairs. Apr., 1960, 
pp. 433-445. A discussion of the dollar prob- 
lem and some ways to solve it. 


HOW SICK IS THE DOLLAR? sy R. I. 
Nowe.tt, The Commercial and_ Financial 
Chronicle. Apr. 7, 1960, p. 5+4-. Vice presi- 
dent and economist of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the U.S. concludes that 
the dollar is not sick at all. 


EXPORTS, IMPORTS AND THE U.S. BAL- 
ANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS. 
Service, 1960, 88 p. paper. A detailed study 
By Howarp S. Piguet. Washington: The 
Library of Congress Legislative Reference 
of the U.S. balance of payments problem. 
Many figures on exports and imports as well 
as of dollar reserves. 


GOLD AND DOLLAR TRANSFERS IN 
1959. Federal Reserve Bulletin. Mar., 1960, 
pp. 257-262. The record of international gold 
transfers. 


World Currencies 


IS WORLD INFLATION OVER? Business 
and Economic Conditions. June, 1960, pp. 
68-71. An analysis. 


A TEXTBOOK OF MONEY. sy S&S. Korte- 
WEG AND F. Keesinc. N.Y.: Longmans, 1959, 
308 p. $7.00. (Translated from the Dutch.) 
An introductory text which examines money 
in a closed economy and in an open econ- 
omy, and monetary value and equilibrium. 


THE DYNAMICS OF INTERNATIONAL 
ADJUSTMENT UNDER FIXED AND 
FLEXIBLE EXCHANGE RATES. sy Ros- 
ent A. MUNDELL. Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics. May, 1960, pp. 227-257. 


TIME FOR A CHANGE TO UPDATE U.S.- 
WORLD MONETARY SYSTEMS? sy Jacx 
BamMe. The Magazine of Wall Street. Apr. 9, 
1960, pp. 68-71. A discussion of the present 
state of the world’s monetary systems and 
5 proposals by leading experts to improve 
these systems. 


PARITY AT LAST? Forbes. (70 Fifth Ave., 
N.Y. 11) June 15, 1960, pp. 45-46. A dis- 
cussion of the possibility that the Canadian 
dollar may become par with the U.S. dollar 
and of the effects this will have for Canada’s 
businessmen and the economy of the country. 


RUSSIAN GOLD AND THE RUBLE. sy 
Oscar L. ALTMAN. Staff Papers. Apr., 1960, 
pp. 416-438. A theorizing on the possibility 
that Russia may introduce a gold ruble and 
on the effect such a monetary change would 
have on other countries. 


Communist Economic 
Relations 


THE JOKER IN RUSSIA’S COMMODITY, 
BARTER7“AND TRADE DEALS. sy JAMEs 
A. Lovcuran. The Magazine of Wall Street. 
Mar. 26, 1960, pp. 21-23+-. An analysis of 
the experiences various countries have had in 
trading with Russia. 


U.S. TRADE WITH THE SOVIET BLOC: 
1950-59. py Ernest Rusin. Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly. Apr. 18, 1960, pp. 6-7. Trade 
with Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Poland, Rumania, East Germany, and 
the U.S.S.R. summarized. 


UNITED STATES-SOVIET TRADE 
TRENDS SINCE WORLD WAR II. sy En- 
NEstT Rusin. Foreign Commerce Weekly. May 
2, 1960, p. 8+. A summary, with many 
statistics. 


SOVIET ECONOMIC WARFARE. sy Ros- 
ert L. ALteNn. Washington: Public Affairs 
Press, 1960, 293 p. $5.00. An examination 
of the structure of the Soviet economy and 
its foreign trade, 
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THE TERMS OF SOVIET-SATELLITE 
TRADE: A BROADENED ANALYSIS. sy 
Horst MENDERSHAUSEN. The Review of Eco- 
nomics and Statistics, May, 1960, pp. 152- 
163. A study of trade between the USSR and 
its satellites to see the differences in prices 
and other terms of trade between USSR-Sat- 
ellite trade and USSR-free nation trade. The 
study is carried out in a number of com- 
modities, showing that satellites generally 
fare more poorly than free nations whether 
buying or selling. 


LATIN AMERICA: A PROBLEM FOR THE 
WEST. sy ANDREW MarsHALL. The World 
Today. Apr., 1960, pp. 160-167. A discussion 
of the meaning of Soviet offers of trade and 
aid to Latin American countries. 


SKODA AND THE UNCOMMON RED 
MARKET. Fortune. June, 1960, pp. 97-103. 
A report on the Skoda Lenin works in 
Czechoslovakia which produces a variety of 
heavy industria] products as well as a dis- 
cussion of The Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance (COMECON) through which 
communist planners hope to overtake western 
industrial capacity. An analysis of how suc- 
cessful COMECON may be is included. 


Background 


General 


THE STATESMAN’S YEARBOOK, 1960-61. 
S. H. Steinberg, ed. N.Y.: St. Martin’s, 1960, 
$9.50. Facts and figures on all countries of 
the world. 


UNITED NATIONS STATISTICAL YEAR- 
BOOK, 1959. New York: Columbia U. Press, 
1960, 618 p. $10.00 cloth; $8.00 paper. An 
annual publication. Statistics are given on 
population manpower, production, agricul- 
ture, forestry, fishing, mining, quarrying, 
manufacturing, construction, electricity, gas, 
consumption, transport, communications, in- 
ternal trade, external trade, balance of pay- 
ments, international economic aid, wages and 
prices, national income, finance, public fi- 
nance, housing, education and culture. Text 
is in English and French. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS CALEN- 
DAR, 1960-61. N.Y.: International Publica- 
tions Service, 40 p. paper. $3.00. A directory 
of international congresses and conventions. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF NATIONAL 
WEALTH. Raymond W. Goldsmith and 
Christopher Saunders, eds. Chicago: Quad- 
rangle Books, 1960, 389 p. $7.50. A selec- 
tion of papers given at the conference of the 
International Association for Research in In- 
come and Wealth, 1957. The national wealth 
of Norway, the Netherlands, West Germany, 
Yugoslavia, Canada, Latin America, Argen- 
tina, South Africa, Australia, and India are 
analyzed. 


SMALL INDUSTRY: AN INTERNATION- 
AL ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY. sy 
Marian Critres ALEXANDER-FRuTsSCHI. Glen- 
coe (Ill.): The Free Press, 1960, 218 p. 
$10.00. Published for the International In- 
dustrial Development Center, Stanford Re- 
search Institute. An annotated bibliography 
of more than 1100 books, articles and pam- 
phlet series on small industry around the 
world, The annotations are broken down into 
eight main subject areas: Economic and So- 
cial Characteristics of Small Industry; Inter- 
nal Management Problems; Policy and Plan- 
ning; Measures to Aid and Develop Small 
Industries; Organizations to Aid and Develop 
Small Industry; Specific Industries; Geo- 
graphical Areas and Countries; and Bibli- 
ographies. 


STANDING ROOM ONLY: THE WORLD’S 
EXPLODING POPULATION. sy Kart Sax. 
Boston: Beacon, 1960, 206 p. paper. $1.75. 
A new edition of a book first published in 
1955. Population, food supply, and natural 
resources are discussed. 


PAPERS AND PROCEEDING OF THE 
SEVENTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCI- 
ATION. James Washington Bell and Gertrude 
Tait, eds. The American Economic Review. 
May, 1960, 745 p. Among the large number 
of papers on various subjects are these of 
particular interest to internationalists: “So- 
viet Growth: Routine, Inertia and Pressure” 
by Gregory Grossman; “Rapid Growth as an 
Objective of Economic Policy” by William J. 
Fellner; “The Problem of Achieving and 
Maintaining a High Rate of Economic 
Growth” by W. W. Rostow; “Inflation: Some 
Lessons of Recent Foreign Experience” by 
Arthur W. Marget; “Promoting Free World 
Economic Development Through Direct In- 
vestment” by Jack N. Behrman; “The Re- 
vival of Intemational Capital Markets” by 
Paul Meek; “Trade Barriers and National 
Security” by Willard Thorp; ‘‘A Canadian 
Looks at American Trade Policy” by John J. 
Deutsch; “Some Negleced Features of Brit- 
ain’s Income Leveling” by John A. Brittain. 
In most cases, the papers are followed by 
panel discussions. The convention at which 
these papers were given was held December, 
1959 in Washington, D.C. 


COMMONWEALTH YEARBOOK. London: 
Europa, 1959, 1150 p. $23.50. (U.S. dist.: 
N.Y.: International Publications Service) 
Information on British Commonwealth mem- 
bers. 


NEW VALUE IN THE OLD LIFE LINE. 
New Commonwealth. May, 1960, pp. 285- 
300. A group of articles on economics and 
politics in Gibralter, Malta, Cyprus and Aden. 


INDUSTRY CAN DO MORE FOR THE 
COMMONWEALTH. sy Roy Harrop. New 
Commonwealth, Apr., 1960, pp. 216-217. An 
analysis of the part of industrial development 
in the economy of the British Commonwealth. 
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Western Hemisphere 


WORLD TRADE REVIEW: WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE. Foreign Commerce Weekly. 
Mar. 21, 1960, pp. S-1 - S-20 .A summary of 
economic development for 1959 and prospects 
for 1960 of interest to U.S. traders and in- 
vestors for each of the following countries: 
Canada, Mexico, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Cuba, Peru, and Venezuela. 


CANADA: A MODERN HISTORY. sy Joun 
B. Brepner. Ann Arbor: U. of Michigan, 
1960, 533 p. $10.00. One of the University 
of Michigan’s History of the Modern World 
Series. 


CANADIANS ON THE MOVE. sy E. C. 
Goutp. The Monetary Times. Apr., 1960, 
pp. 24-26. An attempt to assess immigration 
statistics and emigration estimates to deter- 
mine what the future population of Canada 
will be. 


1960 REPORT ON CANADA’S CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY. sy D. G. Datnton. The Mone- 
tary Times. Apr., 1960, pp. 31-57. A group 
of articles including statements on the pres- 
ent state and future plans of many of Can- 
ada’s leading chemical companies. 


THE FISHERIES IN ’59. spy T. R. Kin- 
SELLA. Foreign Trade. Apr. 9, 1960. pp. 2-6. 
A report on Canada’s fishing and fish process- 
ing industries as well as a survey of present 
and future prospects for export. 


THE CANADIAN METAL MINING INDUS- 
TRY. Board of Trade Journal. Mar. 4, 1960, 
pp. 507-508. A survey of Canadian metal 
mining from the point of view of the (Brit- 
ish) manufacturer of mining equipment wish- 
ing to sell to it. 


FAMILY FARMS OR FIELD FACTORIES? 
BY Water P. Davisson. The Monetary 
Times. May, 1960, pp. 28-29. A report on 
the trend to bigger and more mechanized 
farms in Canada. 


THEY ARE CHANGING THE FACE OF 
SASKATCHEWAN. sy Puytuis MaAcNer 
Canadian Geographical Journal. May, 1960, 
pp. 155-171. A survey of changes in Sas- 
katchewan’s geography and economy as the 
result of a great new dam. 


CANADA IS NOW CREATING THE BASE 
FOR A SPLENDID DECADE OF 
GROWTH. sy Ina U. Cosieicu. The Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle. Mar. 31, 
1960. p. 1+. A preview of the 60’s including 
a tabulation of Canadian listed and unlisted 
equities. 


BERSIMIS: THE DEVELOPMENT OF A 
RIVER. sy W. J. M. McNavucuron. Cana- 
dian Geographical Journal. Apr., 1960, pp. 
114-135. A description of a huge hydroelec- 
tric development in Canada and of the effects 
it is having on the economy. 


SOUTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK, 1960. 
Howell Davies, ed. N.Y.: H. W. Wilson, 
1960, 886 p. $3.00. A yearbook and guide 
to South and Central America, Mexico and 
Cuba, 


SOUTH AMERICA: DESPITE PROBLEMS 
—PROGRESS. sy Kerrn J. Evans. Indus- 
trial Marketing. May, 1960, pp. 52-55. A 
report on the economy and _ attitudes in 
various South American countries. Some sug- 
gestions on how U.S. government, business, 
and_ individuals can improve  U.S.-South 
American relationships. 


LATIN AMERICA’S ECONOMIC GROWTH 
PROBLEMS. sy Joun LinpEeMaNn. Foreign 
Policy Bulletin. Apr. 1, 1960, pp. 109-111. 
An over all survey. 


LATIN AMERICAN POLITICS. sy Wn- 
LIAM S. SToxes. N.Y.: Crowell, 1959, 538 p. 
$6.50. A textbook. 


BRAZIL—IN BRIEF. International Trade 
Review. Mar., 1960, pp. 38-39. Facts and 
figures on doing business in Brazil. 

= 
CHILE. Rundt’s Market Reports. Mar. 9, 
1960, 29 p. An overall economic survey, in- 
cluding much information on how to export 
to Chile. 


COLOMBIA. Rundt’s Market Reports. May 
11, 1960, 31 p. An economic and market 
survey with emphasis on the trade position 
and conditions for trade in the country. Many 
figures. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION IN 
COSTA RICA. Washington: National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, National Research Council, 
1960, 71 p. paper. $2.00. 


NOTES ON CUBA. Rundt’s Market Reports. 
Apr. 19, 1960, 9 p. An up to the minute 
report. 


THE INDUSTRIAL GROWTH OF MEXICO 
IN RECENT YEARS. Review of the Econom- 
ic Situation of Mexico. Feb., 1960, pp. 6-7. 
A report on the growth rate in various Mexi- 
can industries, including a table giving indices 
of volume with 1939 the base year. 


THE SITUATION PREVAILING IN PUB- 
LIC AND PRIVATE INVESTMENTS IN 
MEXICO. Review of the Economic Situation 
of Mexico. Apr., 1960, pp. 6-10. Figures are 
given for the years from 1939 through 1958. 


CANDELILLA WAX. Comercio Exterior de 
Mexico. Apr., 1960, pp. 19-21. A report on 
the industry based on the collection and 
processing of a natural wax in Mexico and 
of domestic and foreign trade in the sub- 
stance. 


PERU. Rundt’s Market Reports. Apr. 15, 
1960, 21 p. Peru as a market and place to 
invest is studied, 
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PUERTO RICO: ISLAND OF PROMISE. 
BY RutH Gruser. N.Y.: Hill & Wang, 1960, 
216 p. $3.95 cloth; $1.95 paper. A descrip- 
tion, with many photographs, of improving 
conditions in Puerto Rico. 


PUERTO RICO: A SUCCESS STORY. sy 
RALPH Hancock. Princeton: Van Nostrand, 
1960, 187 p. $4.75. A recounting of the 
story of Puerto Rico’s Operation Bootstrap. 


Europe 


ECONOMOIC SURVEY OF EUROPE IN 
1959. N.Y.: Columbia U. Press, 1960, 330 p. 
paper. $3.00. A United Nations annual 
which includes many tables and charts of 
statistics on Europe. 


A GUIDE TO DOING BUSINESS IN THE 
EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET. V. I: 
FRANCE AND BELGIUM. sy Rira E, 
Hauser AND Gustave M. Hauser. N.Y.: 
Oceana, 1960, 271 p. $7.50. Material is in- 
cluded on commercial law, trade regulation, 
taxation, and other topics. 


WORLD TRADE REVIEW: WESTERN 
EUROPE. Foreign Commerce Weekly. Mar. 
14, 1960, pp. S-1-S-18. A summary of 
economic development for 1959 and pros- 
pects for 1960 of interest to U.S. traders and 
investors for each of the following countries: 
Belgium, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
France, Germany, Italy, Austria, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, United King- 
dom, Finland, and Spain. 


EUROPEAN ORGANIZATIONS, 1959. Fair 
Lawn (N.J.): Essential Books, 1959, 372 p. 
$4.50. A survey and appraisal of E.E.C.; 
O.E.E.C., Council of Europe, NATO, W.E.U., 
the Coal and Steel Community, the Economic 
Community, and the Atomic Energy Com- 
munity. 


GERMAN BUSINESSMEN AND UNION 
LEADERS AND THE SCHUMAN PLAN. 
BY Louis Kriesspurnc. Social Science. Apr., 
1960, pp. 114-121. An analysis of how the 
European Coal and Steel Community has 
affected the attitudes of German businessmen 
and union leaders in the coal and steel in- 
dustries. 


BELGIUM PROVES ATTRACTIVE MAR- 
KET FOR U.S. TRADE AND INVEST- 
MENT. International Trade Review. May, 
1960, pp. 24-26+-. An overall survey of the 
country’s economy, geography, and position 
in world trade. 


BELGIUM—LUXEMBOURG. Rundt’s Mar- 
ket Reports. May 21, 1960, 30 p. Much in- 
formation on the economies of these two 
countries. Trade between the area and other 
countries is studied. Investment, trade, manu- 
facturing, and retail conditions are described. 


THE FRENCH CHEMICAL INDUSTRY. 
France Actuelle. Mar. 15, 1960, pp. 1-7. A 
description of France’s booming post war 
chemical industry. 





GERMANY BETWEEN EAST AND WEST: 
AN ECONOMIC EVALUATION. sy Wotr- 
GANG F. StTouprer. Looking Ahead. Apr., 
1960, pp. 1-4+. A comparison of economic 
progress in the two Germanies, 


AMERICAN DIRECT INVESTMENT IN 
WEST GERMAN MANUFACTURING IN- 
DUSTRIES, 1945 to 1959. sy Evucene A. 
Puiuipps. Current Economic Comment. May, 
1960, pp. 29-44. A survey of the numbers, 
kinds, and size of U.S. investments in post- 
war West Germany. Some comments are 
made on the climate for foreign investment 
and on the impact of foreign investment on 
West Germany’s economy. 


THE FABULOUS RESURGENCE OF GER- 
MAN STEEL. Fortune. Apr., 1960, pp. 85- 
91. A report on West Germany’s steel indus- 
try today. 


THE SECRET OF THE MAN WHO BUILT 
A PLANT AS BIG AS A TOWN. Achieve- 
ment. May, 1960, p. 22+. A study of the 
Lambretta works in Italy. 


ON THE TEACHING OF STATISTICS IN 
ITALY. sy BENEDETTO BanrBenit. The 
American Statistician. Apr., 1960, pp. 17-18. 
Statistics teaching in Italian universities and 
secondary schools surveyed. 


THE INDUSTRIAL TRIANGLE: b) LOM- 
BARDY. sy FEeRpINANDO MILONE Review of 
the Economic Conditions in Italy. Mar., 1960, 
pp. 149-177. A University of Rome professor 
gives an industria] history of Lombardy. 


ITALY AND THE PRIVATE INVESTOR— 
TAXES, CONTROLS, AND COMPETITION. 
BY Mario CAPELLONI. Export Trade. Mar. 
28, 1960, pp. 9-11+. A description of the 
Italian economy and its workings, of some 
of the large private and government com- 
bines, and of the country as a place for for- 
eign private investment. 


CATALOGUE OF CRISES. sy E. A. Bayne. 
American Universities Field Staff Report 
Service, Feb. 25, 1960, 8 p. The political 
and economic situation of Italy analyzed. 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION. Skandina- 
viska Banken Quarterly. Apr., 1960, pp. 71- 
78. A survey of economic conditions in 
Sweden in 1959. 


CONCENTRATION IN BRITISH INDUS- 
TRY. sy RichHarp W. Eve y anp I. M. D. 
LittLe. N.Y.: Cambridge U. Press, 1960, 
357 p. $10.00. The structure and concentra- 
tion of British industry in 1951 are studied. 


THE SOCIAL EVOLUTION OF INDUS- 
TRIAL BRITAIN: A STUDY IN THE 
GROWTH OF OUR INDUSTRIAL SOCI- 
ETY. sy L. G. Jonnson. Liverpool: Liver- 
pool U. Press, 1959, 25 s. A history of 
British industry from the industrial revolu- 
tion through the present. 
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BRITISH STEEL: A UNIQUE RECORD OF 
PUBLIC REGULATION. sy H. E. Enotisn. 
Canadian Journal of Economics and Political 
Science. May, 1960, pp. 241-264. A descrip- 
tive history of British steel making from early 
times through the present, with emphasis on 
the role of the Iron and Steel Board. Many 
figures. 


OCCUPATION, EDUCATION, AND HOUS- 
ING IN AN ENGLISH CITY. sy Peter 
Couuison. The American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy. May, 1960, pp. 588-597. A study of the 
population and the way it lives in Oxford. 


HOUSING IN BRITAIN AND AMERICA. 
BY Dororny K. NeEwMan. Monthly Labor 
Review. May, 1960, pp. 449-459. A com- 
parison of physical characteristics of housing 
(space, plumbing, etc.), type of accommo- 
dation (one-family, two-family, etc.), and 
private and public ownership of homes in 
the two countries. 


PROGRESS IN BRITISH MANUFACTUR- 
ING INDUSTRIES IN THE PERIOD, 1948- 
54. spy W. B. Reppaway anp A. D. SmMirH. 
The Economic Journal, Mar., 1960, pp. 17- 
37. Many figures and a searching analysis 
are given in an attempt to measure produc- 
tivitiy in British manufacturing from 1948 
through 1954. 


PROSPECT FOR TRANSPORT IN THE 
1960s. spy Grtpent WALKER. Westminster 
Bank Review. May, 1960, pp. 1-6. Railway, 
bus, and automobile transport in Britain are 
surveyed. The particular financial problems 
of railways and of highways are discussed 
in detail. 


NOW FOR THE AIRLINE REVOLUTION. 
spy D. M. Desourrer. The Director. May, 
1960, pp. 295-297. A discussion of changes 
that may be coming in British air transport 
corporations. 


Africa 


THE ROAD TO SELF-RULE: A STUDY 
IN COLONIAL EVOLUTION. sy Witi1aAM 
M. MacMitxan. N.Y.: Praeger, 1960, 296 p. 
$7.50. A study of how colonial peoples, es- 
pecially those of African stock, developed 
under British rule and an analysis of how 
long periods under domination is affecting 
the abilities of these people to rule them- 
selves today. 


AFRICA TODAY—AND TOMORROW. sy 
Jcun Hatcn. N.Y.: Praeger, 1960, 290 p. 
$4.00. Some historical background is fol- 
lowed by an intensive examination of the 


constitutional development of each state, 
dominion, and colony on the continent. 
AFRICA’S ASPHALT JUNGLES. sy Mr- 


CHAEL HorrMan. Realites. Mar., 1960, pp. 
44-49. A word and picture story of what 
life is like for newly urbanized Africans. 


BLACK AFRICA’S NEW POWER ELITE. 
BY HucuH H. anp MABEL M. SMytus. The 
South Atlantic Quarterly. Winter, 1960, pp. 
13-23. A study of the various individuals 
leading the new and future African states. 
Some analysis of how they have changed and 
are changing with independence and maturity 
is included. 


BUSINESS TAKES A CAREFUL LOOK AT 
AFRICA. International Management Digest. 
May, 1960, pp. 18-21. A survey of business 
and economic conditions. 


AFRICA IN THE THROES OF A REBIRTH. 
BY ALPHONSE A. CastTaGNno. The Magazine 
of Wall Street. Apr., 1960, pp. 83-85-+-. An 
economic and _ political analysis with many 
statistics. 


WORLD TRADE REVIEW: AFRICA. For- 
eign Commerce Weekly. Apr. 4, 1960, pp. 
S-1-S-9. A summary of economic develop- 
ment for 1959 and prospects for 1960 of 
interest to U.S. traders and investors for 
each of the following countries: Union of 
South Africa, Nigeria, Kenya, Spanish Sa- 
hara, Tunisia, Angola, Cameroun, and Togo. 


HARRY OPPENHEIMER’S INDUSTRIAL 
AFRICA. Fortune. May, 1960, pp. 152-165. 
A report on the diamond, gold, and copper 
interests of Anglo American Corporation and 
De Beers Consolidated Mines. 


SAHARA. By G. Gerster. London: Barrie 
& Rockliff, 1960, 300 p. $7.50. A history 
and an ‘evaluation of the potential of the 
Sahara. 


SAHARA: MIRAGE OR MONEY SPINNER? 
By RicHarp Batey. The Director. May, 
1960, pp. 302-305. A survey of the economic 
assets and possibilities of the Sahara. 


THE NEW NATIONS OF WEST AFRICA. 
Robert Theobold, ed. N.Y.: H. W. Wilson, 
1960, 179 p. $2.50. A collection of articles 
dealing with social, economic and _ political 
developments in West African nations. 


THE AFRICAN ECONOMY. East African 
Trade and Industry. Jan., 1960, pp. 44-47. 
Guinea, the Belgian Congo, and Nigeria 
surveyed. Feb., 1960, pp. 44-47-+. French 
African States, the Sahara, and Liberia sur- 
veyed. 


EQUATORIAL AFRICA. Africa; Special Re- 
port. (DuPont Circle Building, Washington) 
Mar., 1960, pp. 8-l11+. Two articles on 
Gabon, Central African Republic, Congo Re- 
public, and Chad (the four states of former 
French Equatorial Africa) discuss the re- 
uniting of these states and the problems— 
especially transportation which the area faces. 


BASUTOLAND PROGRESSES, BUT 
WHITHER? sy ADAM CLYMER. Africa; Spe- 
cial Report. (Dupont Circle Bldg., Washing- 
ton) May, 1960, pp. 8-10. A discussion of 
the economic and political state of an area 
approaching nationhood. 
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BELGIAN CONGO (INCLUDING RUAN- 
DA-URUNDI). Rundt’s Market Reports. 
Mar. 19, 1960, 19 p. A survey of past and 
recent events in this area and an analysis of 
likely developments in the future. Included is 
much material on the economy and monetary 
stability of the country. 


AN ECONOMIC APPRAISAL OF THE 
BELGIAN CONGO. sy Epwarp Marcus. 
The Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 
Mar. 31, 1960, p. 18+. A survey made dur- 
ing the author’s one year stay in Africa, The 
author is a professor of economics at Brook- 
lyn College. 


FOCUS ON CENTRAL AFRICA. New Com- 
monwealth. Mar., 1960, pp. 143-158. Several 
articles discussing the possible fate of the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. In- 
cluded are: “The Economic Federation Is a 
Success” by J. W. Carmany; and “The 
Workshop of Africa” by David P. Ransome, 
both giving much information on economic 
and industrial achievements. 


RHODESIA AND NYASALAND. sy L. S. 
Guass. Foreign Trade. Apr. 28, 1960, p. 6-8. 
An economic and market survey, with em- 
phasis on trade between Canada and the 
Federation. 


RACE AND NATIONALISM: THE STRUG- 
GLE FOR POWER IN RHODESIA-NYASA- 
LAND. sy THoMAs M. Franck. N. Y.: 
Fordham U. Press. 1960, 362 p. $6.75. 
An analysis with some suggestions for future 
action. 


NORTHERN RHODESIA’S PART IN FED- 
ERATION. New Commonwealth. Apr., 1960, 
pp. 236-237. An analysis of the uneasiness 
of Northern Rhodesians about the economic 
results to date of Federation. 


THE AFRICA OF 1965: THE PROSPECT 
FROM GUINEA. Western World. March, 
1960, pp. 10-15. An analysis of the aims 
and accomplishments of Guinea, especially 
of Sekou Toure and his part in the country’s 
present and future. 


THE KEY TO TOMORROW’S CONTINENT. 
sy Ricnarp Cox. The Director. Apr. 1960, 
pp. 90-94. An estimate of the difference 
Nigeria’s independence will make in British 
commercial interests in the West African 
market. Also a discussion of the risks of in- 
vestment there. Some information is given 
on industries already in operation. 


NIGERIA PREPARES FOR INDEPEND- 
ENCE. sy Georce H. T. Kimsrz. Chall- 
lenge. Apr., 1960, pp. 38-43. The political, 
social, and economic assets and liabilities of 
Nigeria as it approaches nationhood are dis- 
cussed, 


SOMALIA ON THE HORN. sy E. A. 
Bayne. American Universities Field Staff 
Report Service. Mar., 1960. A six part series 
on economic, political and social problems 





facing Somalia. Part II (Mar. 4, 1960) deals 
particularly with the economy. 


BRINGING CROPS TO A SOMALI DES- 
ERT. sy BEN THomMas Jones. New Common- 
wealth. Apr., 1960, pp. 242-244. A pilot 
scheme to control floods and store water for 
irrigation and so increase food production 
is described. 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA—THE PEOPLE, 
THE PROBLEMS, THE PROSPECTS. sy 
ApAM CiyMeRr. Africa; Special Report. (Du- 
Pont Circle Building, Washington) Feb., 
1960, pp. 5-6+. A picture of the assets and 
problems of the area. 


WILL DEMOCRACY WORK IN AFRICA? 
By Juxrus NyYERERE. Africa; Special Report. 
(DuPont Circle Building, Washington) Feb., 
1960, pp. 3-4. A summary of a speech made 
at Wellesley College by the leading Tangan- 
yikan discussing his ideas of democracy as a 
way of life dedicated to the preservation of 
individual rights. 


TOGO: AFRICA’S NEW _ PRESSURE 
POINT. spy Wrix1aM H. Lewis. Africa; Spe- 
cial Report, (DuPont Circle Building, Wash- 
ington) Apr., 1960, pp. 3-5+-. The economic 
and political problems of the newborn re- 
public are discussed. Special emphasis is laid 
on her special role as a close and possibly 
not economically viable neighbor to Ghana. 


THE REPUBLIC OF TOGO. United Nations 
Review. June, 1960, pp. 8-11. A picture and 
word description of a new country and its 
economy. 


FROM VELD TO CITY: THE BANTU 
DRAMA. sy ANTHONY Simpson. The New 
York Times Magazine. May 22, 1960, pp. 
28-29+-. An analysis of the adjustments 
being made by the native Africans to modern 
urban living. 


The Communist Bloc 


REDS TIGHTEN GRIP ON INDUSTRY. 
Business Week. May 21, 1960, pp. 172-175. 
An analysis of changes in Russia’s industrial 
plans in light of an intensified cold war. 
Problems of waste, distribution, need for 
automation, and need for better incentives 
are discussed. 


KHRUSHCHEV’S REVOLUTION IN _IN- 
DUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT. sy Howarp 
R. Swearer. World Politics. Dec., 1959 
(Princeton U., Princeton, N.J.) pp. 45-61. 
A study of how the radical industrial re- 
organization announced by Khrushchev in 
1959 is working out and some suggestions on 
what these changes mean to the future Rus- 
sian industrial society. 


THE ECONOMIC CHALLENGE OF THE 
SOVIET UNION. sy Don Paartserc. The 
Journal of Business. Apr., 1960, pp. 93-100. 
A special assistant to President Eisenhower 
discusses the nature and dangers to the free 
world of Soviet economic competition, 
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USA AND USSR: THE ECONOMIC RACE. 
BY Victor Perio. N.Y.: International Pub- 
lishers, 1960, 127 p. $2.50. A study of two 
opposing economic systems and a_ proposal, 
based on socialist philosophy, by which the 
U.S. can meet the Soviet challenge. 


ATOMIC ENERGY IN THE COMMUNIST 
BLOC. sy Greornce A. Mopetsxy. New York: 
Cambridge U. Press, 1959, 226 p. $5.50. A 
survey of nuclear achievements in the USSR, 
communist China, and Eastern Europe. 


FRESH LIGHT ON THE SOVIET POPULA- 
TION: RESULTS OF THE 1959 CENSUS. 
sy R. K. The World Today. May, 1960, pp. 
194-203. An analysis of the 1959 census 
figures. 


THE HUNGARIAN EXPERIENCE IN 
ECONOMIC PLANNING. sy Bera A. Ba- 
Lassa. New Haven: Yale U. Press, 1959, 285 
p. $6.00. A comparison between a theoret- 
ical centrally planned economy and_ the 
functioning of the planned economy of Hun- 
gary. 


OVERCENTRALIZATION IN ECONOMIC 
ADMINISTRATION: A CRITICAL ANAL- 
YSIS BASED ON EXPERIENCE IN HUN- 
GARIAN LIGHT INDUSTRY. sy Janos 
Kornar. N.Y.: Oxford, 1959, 236 p. $5.20. 
A translation from the Hungarian. 


USSR: ITS PEOPLE, ITS SOCIETY ITS 
CULTURE. sy THomas Frrzsmmmons, Joun 
C. Fiske, AND Peter MALor. N.Y.: Tapling- 
er, 1960, 600 p. $10.00. A Human Relations 
Area Files study. History, economics, and 
politics are covered, but the main emphasis 
is on the people and the lives they lead. 


ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
POPULATION IN THE SOVIET CENSUS 
QUESTIONNAIRE. sy Gatina V. SELEGEN. 
Soviet Studies. Apr., 1960, pp. 353-361. A 
comparison between occupational information 
given in the census of 1926 and that of 
1959 and some comments on how Soviet 
citizens are employed today. 


THE SOVIET ECONOMY, 1958-1960. sy 
Harry Scnwartz. Business Record. Mar., 
1960, pp. 24-33. A survey of Soviet accom- 
plishments, aims, and_ probable _ future 
achievements in raising the country’s econ- 
omy. Also an anlysis of implications for the 
West. The author is the New York Times 
specialist on the Soviet economy. 


SOVIET AGRICULTURE SINCE 1953. sy 
Rocer W. Oppant. Political Science Quar- 
terly. Mar., 1960, pp. 47-65. An analysis of 
agriculture under collectivization compared 
with agriculture under czarist rules. Also a 
discussion of the effect the slow rise of agri- 
cultural productivity is having on the whole 
Soviet economy. 


The Middle East 


THE MIDDLE EAST IN 1959—AN ECO- 
NOMIC SURVEY. sy Opvep Remsa. Middle 
East Affairs. Mar., 1960, pp. 74-87. Egypt, 
Syria, Iraq, Turkey, Iran, Israel, Lebanon, 
Jordon, and Saudi Arabia are the countries 
covered. 


WORLD TRADE REVIEW: NEAR EAST. 
Foreign Commerce Weekly. Apr. 4, 1960, 
pp. S-9-18. A summary of economic devel- 
opment for 1959 and prospects for 1960 of 
interest to U.S. traders and investors for 
each of these countries: United Arab Re- 
public (Egypt and Syria), Lebanon, Turkey, 
Greece, Iraq, Iran, Israel, Kuwait, and Saudi 
Arabia. 


PROGRESS IN THE MIDDLE EAST. Cur- 
rent History. May, 1960, pp. 257-289. Sev- 
eral articles devoted to the subject. Among 
others are: “Oil in the Middle East” by 
George Lenczowski; “Operation Bootstrap in 
the United Arab Republic” by Halford L. 
Hoskins; “‘Economic Realities in Israel” by 
Dwight L. Simpson; “Political and Economic 
Balance in Iran” by Robert J. Pranger; and 
“Technical and Economic Aid to the Middle 
East”” by John Lindberg. 


THE MIDDLE EAST. Foreign Trade. Mar. 
12, 1960, pp. 3-36. A group of articles cover- 
ing Canada’s trade with the Middle East, 
the Middle East market, and, in individual 
studies, the pattern of development and trade 
in: Greece, Egypt, United Arab Republic, 
Lebanon, Bahrain, Iraq, Jordan, Turkey, 
Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Kuwait, and Iran. 


TEMPERAMENT AND CHARACTER OF 
THE ARABS. sy Santa HamMapy. N.Y.: 
Twayne, 1960, $5.00. An analysis. 


LAND FOR THE FELLAHIN, XI. sy Ray- 
mMonp E. Crist. The American Journal of 
Economics and Sociology. Apr., 1960, pp. 
311-322. A study of the character of the 
Middle Eastern peasant. 


OIL AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN 
IRAN. sy Jane Perry Crank CAREY AND 
ANDREW GALBRAITH Carey. Political Science 
Quarterly. Mar., 1960, pp. 66-86. A descrip- 
tion of the aims and accomplishments of 
Iran’s economic development plan and of 
the part played in it by oil money. 


INDUSTRIALIZING AN ANCIENT ART- 
CRAFT IN IRAN. sy Rospert L. Garner. 
United Nations Review. May, 1960, pp. 20- 
21. The president of the International Fi- 
nance Corporation describes the beginnings 
of a revival of decorative tile making as an 
industry, 


PROSPECTS FOR A COMEBACK OF 
WESTERN BUSINESS IN IRAQ. sy Opep 
ReMBA. Export Trade. June 138, 1960, pp. 9- 
10+. A description of the problems being 
encountered by Russia in its attempts to 
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raise the economy of Iraq and a discussion 
of the continuing preference for Western 
products in Iraq. 


THE POWER STRUGGLE IN IRAQ. sy 
BENJAMIN SHWADRAN. N.Y.: Council for 
Middle Eastern Affairs Press, $2.00. A study 
of the regime of Premier Abdul Karim Kassim. 


THE POWER STRUGGLE IN IRAQ. sy 
BENJAMIN SHWADRAN. Middle Eastern Af- 
fairs. Part I: Feb., 1960, pp. 38-62. Part IT: 
Apr., 1960, pp. 106-123; Part III: May, 
1960, pp. 150-161. An analysis of Iraq’s re- 
cent history. 


THE ECONOMY OF ISRAEL. sy ALEx 
Rusner. N.Y.: Praeger, 1960, 320 p. $5.75. 
A study of the structure, operation and pecu- 
liar characteristics of the Israeli economy. 
The author, a former economic adviser to the 
Israeli Ministry of Finance, criticizes many 
aspects of the country’s planning and devel- 
opment and suggests some changes. 


THE GUIDE TO ISRAEL. sy Zev Vinnay. 
N.Y.: World, 1960, $5.00. An enlarged and 
revised edition. 


ISRAEL’S INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT. 
By Raupu FisHer. The Monetary Times. 
Mar., 1960, pp. 28-29. A description of in- 
dustrial progress in Israel and of the political 
and economic philosophy behind this progress. 


INVESTMENTS FLOW THROUGH RASS- 
CO. sy Morpecnar STERN. The Israel Ex- 
port and Trade Journal. Apr., 1960, pp. 28- 
29. A report on the many industries promoted 
by Israel’s Rural and Suburban Settlement 
Company, Ltd., and on the efforts to attract 
foreign capital for these projects. 


THE UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC TODAY. 
BY CHARLES F, GALLEGHER. American Uni- 
versities Field Staff Report Service. Dec., 
1959-Mar., 1960. A six part report on the 
UAR giving both political and economic back- 
ground and making some predictions as to 
future trends. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC. sy Dos Passos. 
Economic Review. Apr. 1, 1960, pp. 15-18. 
A history with a number of statistics of the 
economy of UAR since 1952. 


The Far East 


AMERICAN DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 
ON ASIA, 1933-1958. Ithaca: Southeast Asia 
Program, Cornell U., 1959, 181 p. mimeo. 
$2.00. 


CHINA, JAPAN AND THE POWERS, A 
HISTORY OF THE MODERN FAR EAST. 
BY MERIBETH E. CAMERON, THOoMas H. D. 
MAHONEY AND GEORGE E. McREYNOLDs. 
N.Y.: Ronald, 1960, 714 p. $8.00. 2nd rev. 
ed. 


OUTLOOK FOR TEA—UNSETTLED. sy 
MicHaEL Connock. New Commonwealth. 
Apr., 1960, pp. 238-239. The economic and 
political difficulties of tea producing countries 
and their effect on tea production and trade 
are discussed. 


CEYLON, DILEMMAS OF A NEW NA- 
TION. sy W. Howarp Wraiccins. Princeton: 
Princeton U. Press, 1960, $10.00. An anal- 
ysis. 


HONG KONG BECOMES AN INDUSTRIAL 
POWER. sy Stewart Cryve. Achievement. 
May, 1960, pp. 23-27. The story is told of 
the transition of Hong Kong from a colony 
of shopkeepers to one of manufaturers. 


ECONOMIC FUTURE OF HONG KONG. 
BY Dick Wison. European-Atlantic Review. 
Winter, 1959-60, pp. 55-57. A discussion of 
the path Hong Kong’s economy may take, 


INDIA: THE MOST DANGEROUS DEC- 
ADES. sy Sexic S. Harrison. Princeton: 
Princeton U. Press, 1960, 350 p. $6.50. An 
associate editor of the New Republic discusses 
the possibility that India may break up into 
separate states after the death of Nehru. 


INDIA IN TOMORROW’S WORLD. SRI 
Journal. Second Quarter, 1960, pp. 39-76. 
Whole issue devoted to subject. Included are: 
“India and the Free World’? by Chester 
Bowles; “The Indian Scene” by H. Edwin 
Robison; “Natural Resources” by Harris M. 
Benedict, Lars C. Brat and W. B. Beatty; 
“India Plans for the Future” by J. B. Cond- 
liffe; “Investing in Indian Industry” by Harry 
J. Robinson; “‘Research in India” by William 
S. Royce; and “An Indian View” by B. K. 
Nehru. 


INDIA. Rundt’s Market Reports. Apr. 29, 
1960, 45 p. A thorough study of the nation’s 
economy, its position in trade with other 
nations, its need for further foreign aid, and 
its climate for foreign investment. 


FACT SHEET: INDIA. sy Dorotrny Nor- 
MAN. The Committee for International Eco- 
nomic Growth (1028 Connecticut Ave. NW, 
Washington 6, D.C.) 1960, 10 p. free. A 
summation of India’s plans, problems, and 
assets as well as a brief statement of some 
things the U.S. can do to enable India to 
carry out her third five year plan successfully. 


THE ROLE OF GOVERNMENT IN IN- 
DIA’S THIRD PLAN. sy WiiFRED MALEN- 
BAUM. E ic Develoy t and Cultural 
Change. April, 1960, pp. 225-236. An anal- 
ysis of the part to be played by government 
in industry, finance, and so on in the Third 
Plan. There is some discussion of basic phil- 
osophy and practice on private entrepreneur- 
ship and investment. 





THE REAL CHALLENGE TO THE THIRD 
PLAN. sy N. R. MatKant. Economic Review. 
Mar. 15, 1960, pp. 18-19. A discussion of 
India’s agricultural problems, 
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THE GAINS TO INDIA FROM POPULA- 
TION CONTROL: SOME MONEY MEAS- 
URES AND INCENTIVE SCHEMES. sy 
STEPHEN Enxe. The Review of Economics 
and Statistics, May, 1960, pp. 175-181. An 
analysis of the money that India could save 
by reducing its birth rate and some sugges- 
tions for bonuses to couples who limit their 
family size. 


INDIA, MIXED ENTERPRISE AND WEST- 
ERN BUSINESS. sy Danret L. SPENCER. 
The Hague: M. Nijhoff, 1959, 252 p. paper. 
$5.50. (U.S. dist. Int’l Publications Service, 
N.Y.) 


SOCIALISTIC IMPLICATIONS OF INDIA’S 
ECONOMIC POLICY. sy Gopara Iver 
JAYACHANDRAN. Economic Review. Feb. 15, 
1960, pp. 15-18. An analysis of India’s 
middle road policy of development between 
complete socialism or complete private enter- 
prise. 


THE RIGHT ROAD TO INDIAN PROG- 
RESS. sy BeLuixkotH RAGUNATH SHENOY. 
Fortune. Apr., 1960, pp. 136-137-+-. An In- 
dian economist speaks out against India’s 
“planned” society, suggests that western aid 
is indirectly helping socialize India, and 
calls on the U.S. to change the course of its 
aid, 


THE RURAL EXODUS AND URBANIZA- 
TION IN INDIA. sy K. V. Varma. Eco- 
nomic Review. Mar. 1, 1960, pp. 19-20. A 
discussion of the trend toward urbanization 
in India and of the effect this is having on 
the country and on individual Indians. 


PROGRAMME FOR HOUSING DEVELOP- 
MENT. rv Prem Cnanp Jain. Economic 
Review. Mar. 1, 1960, pp. 33-34. A discus- 
sion of India’s housing problems and of 
some proposed solutions. 


PROBLEMS OF PAPER INDUSTRY. sy 
MANuBHAI SHAH. Economic Review. Mar. 
15, 1960, pp. 23-26. A description of India’s 
paper industry. 


ROLE OF COTTAGE INDUSTRIES IN 
THE ECONOMY OF RAJASTHAN. sy R. G. 
SARIEN AND D. N. Kuosta. Economic Re- 
view. Feb. 15, 1960, pp. 33-39. An evalua- 
tion of the cottage industries in one section 
of India. Many figures on the numbers of 
persons employed, work accomplished, and 
sv on. 


THE INDIAN COTTON TEXTILE INDUS- 
TRY. spy Manusnar SHan. Economic Re- 
view. Feb, 1, 1960, pp. 9-11. A survey of 
the Indian textile industry as it is with some 
comments on what must be done to improve 
it. 


A NEW MILESTONE ON THE ROAD TO 
INDUSTRIALIZATION. sy SarDAR SWARAN 
Sincu. Economic Review. Feb. 1, 1960, pp. 
13-14. A report on the progress of India’s 
steel industry. 


AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY IN NA- 
TIONAL DEVELOPMENT. sy Tartox 
Sincu. Economic Review. Feb. 15, 1960, 
pp. 31-32. The interrelationship of agricul- 
ture and industry in India’s development 
discussed. 


CO-OPERATIVE PROCESSING IN RURAL 
AREAS. sy Manu M. Swan. Economic Re- 
view. Mar. 1, 1960, pp. 13-15. An argument 
for more processing of agricultural products 
in India’s rural areas. 


THE ROLE OF AGRICULTURE IN IN- 
DIAN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT—A 
POINT OF VIEW. Tata Quarterly. Jan., 
1960, pp. 1-17. An analysis of what lagging 
food production may mean in the shift to- 
ward industrialization in India. 


PLANNING FOR A SOCIALIST SOCIETY. 
BY R. L. Gort. Economic Review. Feb. 15, 
1960, pp. 23-25. An overall view of how a 
socialist society develops with India used as 
the main example. 


TOWARDS A RESURGENT KERALA 
ECONOMY. sy CHENNAT GOPALKRISHNAN. 
Economic Review. Apr. 1, 1960, pp. 33-34. 
An economic survey of an Indian state. 


AN ECONOMIC SURVEY OF SHAMASPUR 
VILLAGE: A CASE STUDY IN THE 
STRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONING OF A 
VILLAGE ECONOMY. sy S. C. Gupta. 
Bombay (India): Asia Publishing House, 
1959, 148 p. Rs 11. One of a series of 
studies being made by the Agricultural Eco- 
nomic Section, Delhi School of Economics. 
Shamaspur is located in Upper Pradesh. 


INDONESIAN SOCIETY IN TRANSITION. 
BY WritLeEM FREDERIK WERTHEIM. The 
Hague: W. van Hoeve, 1959, 394 p. $6.00. 
(U.S. dist.: Institute of Pacific Relations, 
New York) 2nd rev. ed. brought up to date 
through 1958. 


INDONESIA’S ECONOMIC DILEMMA. sy 
Justus M. van pDeER Kroer. Far Eastern 
Survey. Apr., 1960, pp. 49-62. An analysis 
of economic problems in a new nation. 


CONTEMPORARY JAPAN: THE INDIVID- 
UAL AND THE GROUP. sy Yosnrmaru 
Scorr Matsumoto. Philadelphia: The Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society, 1960, 75 p. $2.00. 
A study of attitudes toward family, occupa- 
tion, labor, village life, and political leader- 
ship, based on public opinion polls and Jap- 
anese sociological literature. 


STUDENTS OF JAPAN: AN INTIMATE 
GLIMPSE. sy Jonn D. ROCKEFELLER 4TH. 
The New York Times Magazine. June 5, 
1960, p. 21+. A description and analysis of 
the attitudes and aspirations of young Jap- 
anese today by an American who is now a 
universiy student in Japan. 


THE TEACHING OF STATISTICS IN 
JAPAN. sy Yosnivuxt BABA AND SHOzO 
Anita. The American Statistician. Apr., 1960, 
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pp. 13-16. A survey of statistics teaching in 
Japanese universities, mostly since World 
War II. 


SINGAPORE IN MALAYA. sy T. E. Sm- 
cock. Far Eastern Survey. Mar., 1960, pp. 
83-89. A political, cultural, and economic 
survey. 


KOREA: ITS LAND, PEOPLE AND CUL- 
TURE OF ALL AGES. Seoul: Hakwon-sa. 
(U.S. dist.: Hutchins Oriental Books, S. 
Pasadena, Cal.) 1960, 718 p. $25.00. A 
composite of contributions by people not in 
Korean government. Included are over 400 
pages of black and white pictures. 


PAKISTAN, A SELECTED ANNOTATED 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. sy Gegornce L. ABER- 
NETHY. N.Y.: American Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1960, mimeo. 75c. A second edi- 
tion brought up to date through February, 
1960. 


ECONOMIC TRENDS IN PAKISTAN. sy 
M. SHoars. Vital Speeches of the Day. May 
1, 1960, pp. 481-483. The finance minister 
of Pakistan discusses some of his country’s 
problems and accomplishments. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN EAST 
PAKISTAN. sy Mousin Aut. Eastern World. 
Mar., 1960, p. 34. A brief survey of indus- 
trialization of East Pakistan since inde- 
pendence. Figures are given for the jute, 
paper, shipbuilding, sugar, brick making, 
steel rolling and other industries. 


A PUNJABI VILLAGE IN PAKISTAN. sy 
ZEkIYE S. Ecuar. N.Y.: Columbia U. Press, 
1960, 240 p. $6.00. A description of the 
lives of Punjabi villagers by a scholar who 
dwelt among them for 5 years, 


A CASE STUDY OF COMMUNITY DE- 
VELOPMENT IN PAKISTAN. sy Joun J. 
HonicMANN. E ic Devel t and 
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Cultural Change. Apr., 1960, pp. 288-308. 
A study of development in one West Pakistan 
village. 


PHENOMENAL RISE IN PHILIPPINE IN- 
DUSTRY. sy Pepro C. Hernaez. European- 
Atlantic Review. Spring, 1960, pp. 38-39. 
The Philippine secretary of commerce and 
industry describes the industrialization of the 
Philippines and also the trade of his country 
with other nations, 


THE PHILIPPINES. Rundt’s Market Re- 
ports. Apr. 8, 1960, 31 p. A survey of the 
economic problems and assets of the country, 
The ins and outs of trading and other busi- 
ness are discussed. Much background mate- 
rial, 


SARAWAK: CONTROLLED EXPERIMENT 
IN DEMOCRACY. sy Cuester A. Bain. 
The South Atlantic Quarterly. Autumn, 1959, 
pp. 528-539. The economic and political life 
of Sarawak today is described. 


THE THAI BUREAUCRACY. sy Epcar L. 
Suor. Administrative Sci Quarterly. 
June, 1960, pp. 66-86. A study of the nature 
of Thai bureaucracy and of conflicts between 
what the Thais are trying to develop and 
their basic character. 





AUSTRALIA: LAND OF OPPORTUNITY 
FOR BRITISH INDUSTRY. Board of Trade 
Journal. Feb. 26, 1960, pp. 433-437. A sur- 
vey of industrial opportunity down under. 


TASMANIA OFFERS NEW PROSPECTS 
FOR BRITISH INDUSTRY. Board of Trade 
Journal. Apr. 1, 1960, pp. 725-726. A survey 
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sy J. H. Stone. Foreign Trade. Mar. 26, 
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The Accountant. 27 Basinghall St., London 
E. C. 2, England. 


The Accountants Journal. 22 Bedford St., 


London W. C. 1, England. 


The Accounting Review. American Accounting 
Association, Ohio State U., Columbus, Ohio. 


Achievement. 40/43 Chancery Lane, London 
W. C. 2, England. 


Administrative Science Quarterly. Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York. 


Advanced Management. 74 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N. Y. 


Advertising Age. 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 
11, Il. 

Airlift. 1001 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. 

American Business. 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 40, II. 

The American Economic Review. Stanford 
University, Stanford, Cal. 

The American Exporter. 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

American Import and Export Bulletin. 10 
Bridge St., New York 4, N. Y. 

The American Journal of Economics and So- 
ciology. 50 E. 69th St., New York 21, N. Y. 
The American Journal of International Law. 
1826 Jefferson Pl., N.W., Washington 6. 
D. C. 

The American Journal of Sociology. 5750 
Ellis Ave., Chicago $7, Ill. 

The American Statistician, 1757 K St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

American Stock Exchange Investor. 86 Trin- 
ity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 

Amercian Universities Field Staff Report Serv- 
ice. 366 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
The Annals. American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, 6937 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia 4, Penna. 

Annals of Collective Economy. 
Beaumont, Geneva, Switzerland. 
The Antitrust Bulletin. 18 Rose St., 
York 38, N. Y. 

The Arbitration Journal. 477 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 

The Atlantic Monthly. 8 Arlington St., Boston 
16, Mass. 

Auditgram. 38 §. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, 
Ill. 


1l Rue de 
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The Banker. 22 Ryder St., St. James, London 
S. W. 1, England, 
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Banking. 12 E. 36th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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New York 3, N. Y. 
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ence Board, 460 Park Ave., New York 22, 
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Business Topics. Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 
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86, N. Y. 
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fornia, Berkeley, Cal. 
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California, Los Angeles 24, Cal. 
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St. E, Toronto 5, Canada. 
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Challenge. 475 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. 


Changing Times. 1729 H St. N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


Columbia Law Review. Columbi 
New York 27, N. Y. 

Columbia University Forum. Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27, N. Y. 

The Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 25 
Park Pl., New York 7, N. Y. 

Commercio Exterior de Mexico. Venustiano 
Carranza 32, Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 
The Commonweal. 386 Fourth Ave., 
York, N. Y. 

Connecticut Industry. 928 Farmington Ave., 
West Hartford, Conn. 

The Controller. Two Park Ave., New York 
16, N. Y¥. 


Credit Executive. 71 W. 28rd St., New York 
10, N. Y¥. 


Current Ec ic C t. 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 


Current History. Wolfpit Rd., Norwalk, Conn. 





University, 


New 





University of 


Danish Foreign Office Journal. Havnigade 15, 
Copenhagen K, Denmark. 


The Director. 10 Belgrave Sq., London S. W. 
1, England, 


Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. 99 
Church St., New York 8, N. Y. 


East African Trade and Industry. P.O. Box 
2768, Nairobi, Kenya. 


Eastern World. 58 Paddington St., London 
W. 1, England. 

Ec ic and B Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania. 
Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far East. 
United Nations, New York, N. Y. 

Economic Bulletin for Europe. United Na- 
tions, New York, N. Y. 

Economic Bulletin for Latin America, United 
Nations, New York, N. Y. 

Ec ic Develop t and Cultural Change. 
5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 

Economic Geography. 950 Main St., Worces- 
ter 10, Mass. 

The Economic Journal. Marshall Library, 
Downing St., Cambridge, England. 


Economic Review. 7 Jantar Mantar Rd., New 
Delhi, India. 


Economic News. American Institute for Eco- 
nomic Growth, Great Barrington, Mass. 


Economic World. 1028 Conn. Ave., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


The Economist. 22 Ryder St., St. James, Lon- 
don S. W. 1, England. 


European-Atlantic R 
London W. 1, England. 


The Exchange. 11 Wall St., New York 5, 
N.Y. 
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Export Trade. 20 Vesey St., New York 7, 
N. Y. 


Far Eastern Survey. 333 Sixth Ave., New 
York 14, N. Y. 


Far East Trade. 3 Belsize Crescent, London 
N. W. 3, England. 


Federal Reserve Bulletin. Washington 25, 


The Financial Analysts Journal. 82 Beaver 
St., New York 5, N. Y. 


Forbes. 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
Foreign Affairs. 58 E. 68th St., New York 21, 
N;: ¥. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly. Goverment Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Foreign Policy Bulletin, 345 E. 46th St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Foreign Service Journal. 1908 G St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Foreign Trade. Government Printing Bureau, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Foreign Trade Bulletin. American National 
Bank, LaSalle at Washington, Chicago 90, Ill. 
Fortune. 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y¥. 

France Actuelle. 221 Southern Bldg., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 

The Freeman. Irvington, New York. 


Harper’s Magazine. 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York 16, N. Y. 
Harvard Business Review. Soldiers Field, 


Boston 63, Mass. 
Harvard Law Review, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Human Organization. Cornell 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


University, 


Industrial and Labor Relations Review. Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Industrial Development. 295 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Industrial Marketing. 200 E. Illinois St., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. 

Inter-American Economic Affairs. 
Washington 4, D. C. 

The Internal Auditor. 120 Wall St., New York 
5, Mm. 2. 

International Development Review. 
St. Paul St., Kensington, Md. 
International Financial News Survey. Inter- 
national Monetary Rund, 19th and H Sts., 
N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 

International Journal, 230 Bloor St. W., To- 
ronto 5, Canada. 

International Labour Review. 917 15th St., 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
International Management Digest. 
42nd St., New York 86, N. Y. 
International Social Science Journal. Unesco 
Publications Center, 801 Third Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. 

International Trade Review. 99 Church St., 
New York 8, N. Y. 

The Israel Export and Trade Journal. 13 
Montefiore St., Tel Aviv, Israel. 
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The Journal of Accountancy. 270 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Journal of the American Society of Training 
Directors. 83830 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y. 

Journal of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion. 1757 K St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
The Journal of Business. 5750 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago 37, Ill. 

The Journal of Finance. New York University, 
90 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 

Journal of Human Relations. Central State 
College, Wilberforce, Ohio. 

The Journal of Industrial Economics. 49 
Broad St., Oxford, England. 

Journal of the Institute of Bankers. Lombard 
St., London E. C. 3, England. 

The Journal of Insurance. Texas Christian 
University, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Journal of International Affairs. 
University, New York 27, N. Y. 
The Journal of Marketing. 27 E. Monroe St., 
Chicago 3, Ill. 

The Journal of Political Economy. 5750 Ellis 
Ave., Chicago $7, Iil. 

Journal of Retailing. New York University, 
Washington Sq., New York 3, N. Y. 


Columbia 


Latin-American Business Highlights. Chase 
Manhattan Bank, 18 Pine St., New York 15, 
N. Y. 

Law Forum. The University of Illinois. Ur- 
bana, Ill. 

Lion. 209 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
Looking Ahead. 1606 New Hampshire Ave., 
N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 


The Magazine of Wall Street. 90 Broad St., 
New York 4, N. Y. 

Management Methods, 22 W. Putnam Ave., 
Greenwich, Conn. 

Management Record. National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, 460 Park Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y. 

The Mana t Revi 





1515 Broadway, 


Media/scope. 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. 

£ nbd, nN. 5} R 2, 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Middle Eastern Affairs, 432 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 
The Monetary Times. 841 Church St., Toron- 
to 2, Canada. 
Monthly Labor Review. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Washington 25, D. C. 
Monthly Review. Bank of Nova Scotia, Toron- 
to, Canada, 
The Morgan Guaranty Survey. Morgan Guar- 
anty Trust Co., 140 Broadway, New York 15, 
N. Y. 





University of 


The National Insurance Buyer. 8 W. 40th 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 


National Tax Journal, 905 Payne-Shoemaker 
Bidg., Harrisburg, Penna. 


Nation’s Business. 1615 H St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

New Commonwealth. 33 Tothill St., London 
S. W. 1, England. 

New Orleans Port Record. 2 Canal St., New 
Orleans, La. 

The New York Times Magazine, 229 W. 43rd 
St., New York, N. Y. 

New York University Law Review. Washing- 
ton Sq. S., New York 3, N. Y. 


Oregon Business Review. University of Ore- 
gon, Eugene, Ore. 


Pacific Affairs. 333 6th Ave., New York 14, 
Ns 2. 

Pakistan Horizon. Pakistan Institute of For- 
eign Affairs, Karachi 1, Pakistan. 

Personnel. The American Management Assn., 
1515 Broadway, New York 386, N. Y. 
Personnel Administration. 5506 Conn. Ave. 
N.W., Washington 15, D. C. 


P.O. Box 239, Swarth- 


Personnel Journal. 
more, Penna. 
Polish Foreign Trade. 4 Trebacka, Warsaw, 
Poland. 

Political Science Quarterly. Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 27, N. Y. 
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reau, 1507 M St. N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


PR. 1010 Vermont Ave. N.W., Washington 
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Printers’ Ink. 635 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y 

Productivity Measurement Review. O.E.E.C. 
Mission, Suite 1223, 1346 Connecticut Ave., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

The Public Opinion Quarterly. Princeton Uni- 
versity, Princeton, N. J 
Public Personal Review. 
Chicago 37, Ill. 

Public Relations Journal. 875 Park Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. 
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The Quarterly Journal of Economics. Harvard 
University, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Quarterly Survey. Australia and New Zealand 
Bank, Ltd., 394 Collins St., Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. 

Queen’s Quarterly. Queen’s University, King- 
ston, Ontario, Canada. 


Realites. 301 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Review. Bank of New South Wales, 341 
George St., Sydney, Australia. 

The Review of Economics and _ Statistics. 
Harvard University, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
Review of Economic Conditions in Israel. 
Bank Leumi Le-Israel B. M., 20 Pine St., 
New York 5, N. Y. 
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